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READY JANUARY 20th. 


NEW ECLECTIC HISTORY. A Revised, Enlarged and Improved Edition 
of the Eclectic History of the United States, by M. E. THALHEIMER, auth- 
or of Thalheimer’s Histories. The work has been re-written and much 
simplified to better adapt it to school use; the number of illustrations 
has been nearly doubled, including four full-page colored plates, and the 
entire text reset in new type. 12mo, half leather, 440 pages. 

Price $1.00 ; exchange price 60 cents. 


WADDY’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC, ‘The Elements of Composi- 
tion and Rhetoric, with copious exercises in both Oriticism and Con- 
struction. By VIRGINIA Wappy, teacher of Rhetoric in the Richmond, 
Va., High School. 12mo, 416 pages, 

Price $1.00; exchange price 60 cents. 


RAY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. A complete algebra to aacompany Ray’s 
mathematical Series, by Gzorae W. Smita, Woodward High School. 
Cincianati. A one-book course in Algebra, sufficiently full for the high 
school and usual college curriculum. 12mo, 358 pages. 

Price, $1.00; exchange price 60 cents. 


NOW READY. 
Long’s New Language Exercises, Bound in full cloth and beautifully illus- 
trated. 
PartI. First and Second Reader Grades, 66 pages, 20 cents. 


Part If. Third and Fourth Reader Grades, 96 pages, 25 cents. 








McGuffey's Revised High School and Literary Reader, 12mo, 479° pages, 
half leather. Will take the place of ordinary works on English Litera- 
ture. 85 cents. 

Holbrook’s New English Grammar. By-Dr Atrrep HoLBRooxk, 


National Normal School. Combines the ‘Training Lessons” and ‘“Com- 
plete’ Grammar in one volume. 65 cents. 


McGuffey’s Alternate Sixth Reader, A literary reader for higher grades. 
Ten full-page illustrations; cloth; 482 pages. 60 cents. 


Hewett’s Psychology. For young teachers. By Epwin 8. Hewerr, LL.D., 
President Illinois State Normal University. Cloth; 192 pages. 85 o¢ cents. 


Eclectic Physical Geograph, By Russet Hinman. A modern text-book. 


Essentially different in form and contents from other works on the sub- 
ject. Introduced into nearly 1,000 (one thousand) cities and towns in ten 
months. Price, $1.00; 00 ; exchange price, 60 cents. cents. 


SEND FOR OUR PROPOSITION OF EXCHANGE RATES. 
_ VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. PAUL. 
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For the special preparation of teachers. The full 
Course of Beudy Fegires three years. Re: 2g free 
to those who p. themselves to teach in the 
State; to others, per year. High- ‘choo! De- 
partment offers the best advantages for preparing 


‘or college or for business. Tuition $30 | per year 
Grassmar-Schogal Department jaw en ye excellent 


facilities for obtaining Seem ical education. 
— << ames Bewine 8 Sept. 9, 1889. 
EDWIN C. cawieer, on hea Normal, Ill. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 





The Academic, Agricultural, Normal eer- 
ing, Medical, Military, and Commercial Schools 
Open Tuesday, Sept. {0. 

de range of elective studies. Seven Erste 
pad ond Assistants. Both =} es admi Tui- 


‘tan’ 
tion (except in Law, Medi nae and 
Coenen holy yeee “eo ring $10, 
Contingent fee, $5 per term. 

LAW SCHOOL opens Oct. I. 


Its Diploma admits to all the Courts of the State 
without examination. 


MINING SCHOOL at Rolla, opens 


Sept. 15. 
Entrance Examinations at SS September 
5, 6,7 and 9. For Cg 
J. W. MoOnseEr, Li > a Solumbia, Mo. 
M. M. FISHER, 


9-23-1y Chairman of Faculty. 


EST BY onaan. ORGAN. 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightful quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
varievy of effects and 
great durability, it 

HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


€ Manufacturers and 
916 and 918 Olive St., St. . Loada! Mo. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL EXCHANGE. 


(An Association of Practical 

ATLANTA, GA. nammrdemain ge 

FELIX CANIP, A. oe: Seen” cake 
No charge for registerin ap 

petent teachers nominated to: Phrable ae gesiaes 

and personal efforts 

tion. Write for pd = age No charge 

ployers. ek —> 


TEACH ERS WAST BD. Amenqan 


KENNEDY’S DISSECTED MATHE- 
—Here is a grand op- 
‘reliable men to earn 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I. Undergraduate Department— 
College and Polytechnic School, 


Il. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 

Ill. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

IV. LAW SCHOOL. 

Vv. SMITH ACADEMY. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
VIl. MARY INSTITUTE. 


For Catalogues and all details, apply to 
GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, 
17 04 Washington Ave. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Agaiied, in 
Civil and Dynamic ao <a in n Agricultuze, 
Botany, logy, Miner: and G in 
Bio » with special atte. to Preparation 
for a edical Course, and in + ge | reer 
Studies, with English, French, and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 


For programme, address Prof. Gzo. J. Brus 
ive Officer, New Haven, Conn. td ‘ett 


The National Economist, 


The only Weekly Journal In Amer- 
ica devoted to 
Social, Financial and Political Economy 
One of the yyy > Educators of 











oe Age. 
4S@rNO STUDENT CAN AFFORD TO BE 
WITHOUT IT. 

Am its Contributors are the names of some of 
the most talented men of the day. 

Itis running a Series ofarticles on Railways, by 
J.¥. Hudson, author of ‘‘Railways and ub- 
lic.’’ Also a very interesting series of Historical ar- 
ticles, re ry and ee its Lessons 


omies. 
ment,” which’ every coeel teacher te the land 


should 
It is the National organ sf the FARMERS’ AL- 
D FARMERS’ UNION. 


LIANCE, WHEEL 
It is offered at the extremely 
low price of One Dollar peryear, 


National Economist,Washington, D.C. 
ST.—|-JOSEPH'S-|-JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the interests of Schools. 
Published B the Pupils of St. Joseph’s 
Send 10 cts. for a Sample 





ST. JOSEPH’S JOURNAL 
South St. Louis, Mo. 


ONLY 50 CENTS 


For twelve months’ subscription to the 


Southern Teacher, 


A wide-awake 20 page monthly journal devoted 
- the interests of the Public Schools of the 
South. If you are interested in education, send 
us your subscription; if not, gout it and be- 
come interested. Sample copy free 
WE FUBNISH 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL ¢ OF EDUCATION AND NATIONAL EDUCATOR. 








7 NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 7/EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 

.| A 44 page Monthly Magazine Devoted to Edu- 
pARDSSSITECTION peor Ducts Moe) TN cation. : 
other first-class composers. THE EDUCATIONAL et PUB- 

51 of LISHIN 
ecKQURR ESALERYigu DES) atten aa. 

AB pact Henze, commented (iv Fime sue nfoesloen nterots of then oe 
tions) to use. educators, ting differen 
$3 good pieces for sections of the country contribute to ite a. 


HITNEY’S umns, and it ional news of gen- 
gues N aLsoM Sfanual and Pedal, by | eral interest to Southern educators. “It gs 


a  * An Earnest Advocate of Popular Education 

1) 19 of the best| It is designed to give substantial aid to teach- 
onnraus, Piano ul r+ capoenane ers, and will Romans toes to time contain articles 
sed” and their melodies form the themes for as | on practical work in the school-room. 
The Alabama Edition 


is the official organ of the State Su 
of Kducation, and is endorsed 7, 


For Soprano, | Educational Association. The Magazine will 
GHOIOE SA ~ 7ep sotos: of mt most ~ a monthly twelve months in the 
lovely, sacred songs, attabie’ ior solos in churc 
or Ser enjoyatent ry home. TzRmMs—$1.00 a year, in advance. “mate num- 


sihaniitaiina ber, 10c. 1-28-tf 
PIANO CLASSICS Vol. 2. 
Bie ot ee difficulty, and of the 


quality 610 ESTABLISHED 8 
iid AR DANC a al Is as bright E 
and merry as a 
YUSIC COLLECTION and mer ae EAVE R + 
Pook Music. 
Any book mailed promptly for retail price 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston.” 


C.H Drirson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Publishers and Dealers in Draw- 
ing and Artists’ Materials. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Prang’s American 


Text Books of Art Education. 


A system of Drawing used in the cities 
of ace country. yp ey has a wider adoption 
than all other systems united. 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
PRANQ’S SCHOOL PENCILS, i SURE FITS. ' 
PRANG’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Particular attention is to PRANG’S saecraas a ne Theon 8 


called 
DRAWING MODELS, which have been spec- EPIL- 
fally designed for the teaching of Drawing in Reina eo a 
Primary and Grammar Schools. worst cases, 

nee —— include geometric solids and tab- 


many pieces, by the best modern composers, fur- 
nishing the very best entertainment for the lovers 


of favorite operatic airs. tendent 


($1.) Contains 
best 
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treatise 
also objects suitable for use in studying at ia ree Battle 
beth ‘th 4 facts ana appearance of > and are a ae Sop eari st. New York. 
therefore direct adjuncts to both constructive and ay 





They drawi 
are the products ot the 
, and are a delight to 


ighest mechani- 
teachers and 


.) f 
Py pis are upon the market at the lowest 1}. BL 
possible rates and are ropitly being introduced 
to the schools of the lea ‘ing cities. 
For 0: es and particulars address 


The=Prang Educational Co., 
7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Agency, 7Q Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Mention this Journal 


SEE on 


LYYMYER 
CATALOGUE WITH 1800 TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS. CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 


TEACHERS 


—orFr — 
History, Physiology, Geography and 
Civil Government, 


READ. 





20-11-tat 


D. Le DOWD’S | HEALTH EXERCISER | the very best results are secured by the use 


For Brain Workers and Sedentary People: of oe ep og Reeeey ‘onee. 
entlemen, Latics, Youths; the | U.S. History Outlined, paper, l5cts.; cloth. .25 
Z a'hiete or invalid. A complete | Physiol Outlined, paper, 15 cts 3 cloth.. 25 
gymnasium. Takes up but 6inches | Geo y Outlined; per. 15 cts.; cloth.. .25 
ir square floor-room ; new, scientific, | Oj yq Girccmmeant Outlined 10 
Jan a urable. comprehensive, cheap. Pupil’s 4 ‘med... —ome 
Rees li dorsed by 20,000 physicians, law- pil’s eS vee eh ‘sample free. 
iyers, clergymen, editors and| %9*Specimen Normal Herald free. 
‘others now using ms Bend for iia Address 
mecircular, 40 eng 


D. owd, Scientific Physical ry Voesi gars NORMAL BOOK CONCERN, 
Culture. 9 ‘Past {Fourteenth street, New York Ladoga indiana 
’ . 


NOTHING MORE VALUABLE TO TEACHERS OR PUPILS THAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
It is conceded that—— 


A. S. ALOE & CO.., 


415 N. Broadway, 
—Is the Headquarters for 


AMATEURS’ PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES, 


The hing required in stock, CAMERAS, LENSES. por PLATES, SENSITIZED 
PA A CHE (CALS. ete , and sell ‘at the LOWEST PRICES. A Dark Room free for all 


atrons and Instraction given gratis. Instruments of alt 
: on hand. Send for Ca vg) te manufactures constantly 


MAGIC LAN TERNS 


And Views for Schools ani Private Use. Send for 
DRAWING INSCRUMENTS FOR SCHOOL USE AT SPROEAL R 
AND SCHO PRICES TO SCHOOLS 


A. 8. ALOE & CO., 


415 N. Broadway, St. Louis. 
s@The Largest Optical, Mathematical and Photographic House in the United States.-qa 














THE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


oF 


STATE TEACHERS BUREAUS, 


With Central Office at DES MOINES, IOWA. 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, - 





General Manager. 


OUR PLAN. 


These State Bureaus, one located in each State and Territory, are co-oper- 
ative. One enrollment fee makes you a member of all the State Bureaus of 
the League, thus multiplying your chances of securing just what you want. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We want teachers for the large number of good vacancies now coming in 
for the Fall term. A registration now is worth more than one laterin the 
year. Vacancies and changes are being looked up and sought for even this 


early. Wecan make more, <better and surer combinations if you do not 
delay. 





DIRECTORY: 





Below is given the Directory of iy State Bureaus of the Mississippi 
Valley only. 


Minnesota—A. M. Welles, Minneapolis. 
Mis‘ouri—W. W. Thomas, Marshfield. 
Arkansas—W. J. MclIlwain, Wynne, 
Louisiana—H. E. Chambers, New Orleans. 
Alabama—A. W. Tate, Collinsville. 
Kentacky—C. W. Fowler, Cloverport 


8. Dakota—Ralph C. Enos, Scotland. 
Nebraska—J. B. Monlux, Hastings. 
Kansas—R. N. Pemberton, Wamego. 
Texas—E. G. Littlejohn, Galveston. 
Indiana—Geo. W. Thompson, Terre Haute. 
Michigan—Levi D. Wines, Ann Arbor. 
Illinois—R. B. Anderson, Carlinville. Wyoming—J. O. Churchill, Cheyenne. 
N. Dakota—Lucius B. Fancher, Devils Lake. Colorado—E. L. Byington, Boulder. 
lowa—Frank E. Plummer, Des Moines. 


For circulars and information concerning The National League, ad- 
dress any of the Managers. 


SELECT EUROPEAN TOURS. If you want a medal for your 
bac ers sp oted neeas pot g y Illustrat- 

SPECIAL FEATURES. ed Catalogue an ce list. 
England. Scotland, France, Germany, Hol- M. J. RAWISZER, Pearl River, N. Y. 
land, Belgium, Bavaria, Switzerland, Austria 


by an old reliable firm ;1 
Italy. Sail June 11, 1890. For rogram mes | ASENTS W WANTED Sci" sales é MPLE FREE A nae Awe 
address, MORSTON "REAM, 142 West 36th St., way, N. 

New York. i 
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PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS. 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, &C. 
Made of Slated Paper or Slated Cloth, Mounted on Rollers, 
With a Perfect Black Slate Surface, 

MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING.. 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to 
School Teachers and Sabbath School Superintendents, but also to all classes 
of instructors, including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is 
admitted by all, that in no Way can impressions upon the memory of the 
children be made so awe: as by means of illustration upon the Back board. 
Superintendents of Sabbath Schools will find these Blackboards peculiarly 


adapted to their wants as the illustrations may be drawn at leisure Sues 
the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in the hand to the sc 


SIZES AND PRICES. 


Cloth , Slated | Cloth, Slated 
on on 

One Side. Both Sides. 

$1 25 each. 


e 





’ NUMBER AND SIZES. 
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ne lines on any size $1.00 extra. Extra sizes to order at proportionate 
ra 


Nos. 1, 2 and 3 may be sent by mail at an additional cost of from 80 cents 
to 50 cents for postage and registration. 


Address: J, B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
1120 PINE STREE‘, ° ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Printed for the Editors, by Perrin & SMITH, 
and “Eatered at the postoffice at St. Louis, Mo., 
and :dmitted for transmission through the mails 
at second-class rates.” 





Mr. J. H. Bates, Newspaper Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertisements 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EpucarTIon at our best rates. 
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BILL NYE says: 

““T have discovered in some of Mr. 
Webster’s books 118,000 words no two 
of which are alike. This shows great 
fluency and versatility, itis true, but 
we need something else.’”’ fee just 
how to get it with our coupon order on 
page 14 free. 

od pantie Oo is Ara 

THE text books furnished by Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co., and other sim- 
ilar school-book publishing firms, are 
in and of themselves a great educa- 
tional influence in every direction. 
The illustrations are marvels of beau- 
ty—the paper, press work and bind- 
ing are models of excellence and ele- 
gance. No “State” “jobs” can ap- 
proach them, either in illustrations, 


_ finish or price. 





And National Educator. 


Washington D. C. & St, Louis, April 2, 1890. 














J. B. MERWIN ......cceceeeee Managing Editor 
JERIAH BONHAM, : 
PROF. J. BALDWIN, } Associate Editors. 








Terms, year, in advance......scscsssess $1 00 
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GET IT, by all means. Get it now, on 
terms proposed on page 14 Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary, 1,500 illustra - 
tions, and an appendix of 10,000 words. 
By a little effort every teacher and 
every school can now secure this work 
by simply paying express charges! 
See our Coupon order on page 14. 





CounTy SUPERVISION is needed in 
all the States. A large number of 
counties in Missouri are agitating the 
question among the teachers and tax- 
payers. It ought to win at once. 

It is said to be susceptible of proof 
that with an efficient, intelligent 
County Superintendent, the country 
schools would beimproved at least fifty 
per cent. the first year in their work. 
This link of County Superintendency 
is the most important of all the super- 
visory links, inasmuch as it concerns 
the education of three-fourths of all 
he people of the land. 





SHINING aloft in this new light of 
love and of intelligence comes the 
word and the deed of deliverance— 
these problems of life are to be solved 
by light—by noble and lofty minds— 
not by darkness, ignorance and limita- 
tion. Let us be united and we shall 
conquer by the light and by the right. 





Yes, in the good books you lead 
people to taste and to see the nobler 
things ; you become the champion of 
intelligence. You give them-~ power, 
you create an influence for good where 
there was no such influence before, 
See our Coupon Order, page 14. 





THE lit sky now flames with love 





and with inieliigence—hate is dark- 
ness and disease—let in the light. 





WHY CHANGE? 





‘* Meantime we thank you, for your well took 
labor.” —SHAK. 
HY change school officers —ex- 

cept for inefficiency ? 

Why change the State Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Missouri, or Ala- 
bama, or Illinois or Texas or Miss.? 

This office ought to be non-political. 

Take the State Superintendent of 
Missouri—he has been honest, effi- 
cient, helpful—he knows the condition 
of the schools throughout the State— 
he knows the school law—he avoids 
friction. The schools are in good con- 
dition—prosperous and progressive as 
they can be made—unless we have 
more money to employ fora longer 
term more competent teachers. There 
is a greater degree of unity among all 
the schools in the State than ever be- 
fore. The common schools, the high 
schools, the normal schools and the 
State University, are all working in 
harmony; the private schools and 
colleges are all prosperous—then why 
change the chief officer of so import- 
aut an interest? 

Several want the place. Well, yes, 
we have heard so. But is it wise to 
involve this whole educational system 
of the State in a four years’ loss, be- 
cause some one wants this place? 
Why not nominate and elect Mr. W. 
E. Coleman? 





Mr. Wo. T. BAHLMANN, of Inde- 
pendence, Mo., Superintendent of 
Schools there, would make a most ad- 
mirable successor to Mr. W. E. COvle- 
man—if a change is to be made. He 
is fally «ompetent to fill the position ; 
he has had a long and successful ex- 
perience as an educator in all grades 
of schools; was an active, efficient 
County Superintendent—has been a 
member of the Faculty for years of 
one of the best normal schools of the 
State; isa man of ripe scholarship, 
active practical, and efficient, of the 
highest character, and is in general 
sympathy with the dominant politi- 
cal party of the State, and would 
honor the State as well as himself by 
hisadministrative ability. Why make 
any change in the administrative 
office of our school system? 

There are a number of other “‘aspir- 
ants’’ for this office—but why make 
any change? 


Wuat High Schools are trying to be 
enrolled amoig the Approved Schools 
in the next catalogue of the Univer- 
sity? Graduates of all such schools 
enter the Freshman Class without ex- 
amination. Give the matter attention. 
Write to Dr. Fisher, Chairman of Fac- 
ulty, Columbia, Mo. Don’t delay in 
this important matter. 

THE fact is, a very large number of 
our teachers and schools do not feel 
able to pay $10 and $12 for an Un- 
abridged Dictionary. 

To meetsuch cases we havearranged 
to supply teachers, schools and othe:s 
with the Original Webster Unabridged 
Dictionary for five subscribers to the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
at $1.00 each—so that this Dictionary, 
secured on those terms, will only cost 
the teacher or the school or the indi- 
vidual the express charges. Five sub- 
scribers to this journal can bo easily 
obtained in any and every school dis- 
trict for this purpose. Send the five 
names and $5.00 by money order or 
registered letter. Write the names 
and Post Office address, County and 
State of each very plain. 

Also the name of the person to 
whom the Unabridged Dictionary 
shall be sent very plain—giving the 
name of the Express Co. by whom it 
is to be sent, the name of the Express 
Station to which itis to be sent, the 
name of the R. R.on which the station 
is located, the State and the County 
also. Better send at once. 

One other thing—you can send the 
$5.00 now, and sosecure the Dictionary 
at once, and send in the names of sub- 
scribers at any time during the year 
1890. 

See our coupon order on page 14. 








INTELLECTUAL and spiritual wis- 
dom, such as our common schools give- 
has no treasure or reward greater or 
more precious than itsel/. 





YES, our common school teachers 
should become the instruments, 
as they are in their teaching, the 
best fitted, to uphold the banner 





of liberty, physical and mental, on the 
continent? 
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Our common schools in their work 
and influence are deeply and perma- 
nent religious. Jesus, in a passage 
whose meaning can never be ex- 
hausted, said: ‘this is their condem- 
nation that light is come into the 
world and men Jove darkness rather 
than light’’—why?—“ because their 
deeds are evil!’’ Is this why certain 
people keep siz millions and more of 
American citizens in the darkness of 
ignorance? Can this be right, or just. 
or safe? Pour in the light which the 
common schools everywhere bring the 
people. 


OvuR common schools bring light to 
all the people and reveal to them both 
the highest good and the highest 
truth. Beware of the man, or the 
party, or the organization that would 
cripple, and limit, and hinder the work 
of the common schools. 








THE common school is always and 
everywhere an incarnate gospel. Ev- 
ery good act preaches, every t uth gar- 
nered is a sunbeam. Every act of 
obedience is a rampart against evil 
in the community. Our teachers give 
in all this work a thousand fold more 
than they receive to every school dis- 
trict and to every community. 


ee 
Evi. is moralignorance. Our schools 
would remove this ignorance. 





IN our common schools there is con- 
stant development of life and power, 
mental and moral. These successive 
eycles insure a higher intelligence and 
a greater degree of prosperity for ali 
the people. 





ONE psper states that one hundred 
thousand copies ot Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary have been printed 
for its use and the books are now 
ready for delivery. We have not yet 
engaged so large a number but on 
page 14 you will discover how you can 
secure now considerable many of them 
by only paying the express on them. 
Cheap —is it not? See our coupon 
order. 





THE future presses—to-day prob- 
lems need solution. The people need 
more schools, more wisdom; let us be 
lavish of the light; let us beten times 
more in earnest to secure a larger 
school attendance and more intelli- 
gence. Let us co-operate, unite and 
help all schools, of all grades and 
kinds. The ignorant have not a mo- 
ment to lose. Be to them light, 
strength, joy—an inspiration, a hope, 
a help. 


>“. 
ve 


BECAUSE you have given all that you 
promised—and more, do not hold 
yourself quit or free from further ob- 
ligation. Oh, no; giving of intellect- 
ual and spiritual life does not impov- 
erish ; pour out your best self, and 
grow strong. 





SA 


THERE is too much ignorance, and, 
a8 & Consequence, too much poverty— 
too much privation—too much dark- 
ness—not schools enough. Let us 
multiply these agencies of regenera- 
tion and light ; inthis there is safety, 
mn ignorance there is danger. Let us 
be men in earnest, more united, more 


helpful. 








You get the original pictureof Noan 
WEBSTER, too, in the volume of over 
thirteen hundred pages which we 
send you. See page 14 for coupon or 
der. 





THE common school by the culture 
and discipline it'gives us enables us to 
cope successfully with all the phases 
of social moral and political life—by 
enlarging the horizon of the every day 
life of the people and by the intelli- 
gence and prosperity it everywhere 
invites and builds up. 

OF all sceptics in the world those 
are the most dangerous who are con- 
tinually fearing the effect of intellec- 
tual progress on religion. Our com- 
mon schools give the intelligence and 
power of character necessary to allay 
and dispel any such fears. 





IS IT UNDERSTOOD ? 


‘*I pray thee understand a plain man,’’ 
In his plain meaning. j 


—SHAK. 

* the main question as to the func- 

tion of the United States govern- 
ment clearly and definitely understood 
by the people. We fear not. Pecple 
are so absorbed in themoreimmediate 
question of getting a living and mak- 
ing money that it becomes nec ssary 
frequently to state and to re-state the 
question. “A free government de. 
pends on the education of all its people ; 
® patriachal community can get along 
without the education of all its mem- 
bers,’’ says one of the speakers at the 
late meeting of the leading educators 
of the country’ in Néw York. “Its 
chiefs must have a sort of education 
and they will take possession of the 
brains of their followers. 

Urban civilization tends to strength- 
en the power of self activity, the pow- 
er to stand the strain of responsibility 
on the part of its citizens. Education 
increases this power more than any. 
thing else. 

Our moderf philanthropy has not 
discovered anything that will produce 
self-help in the criminal and pauper 
classes except education, intellectual 
and moral. Such help is pure gain. 

All aid to education is well invested. 
Other kinds of aid to the individual 
may produce mendicancy, butaid to 
education cannot and will not do this. 

The problems of education in this 
nation relate to the treatment of im- 
mense rural populations in most of the 
Southern States and in many of our 
Northern States slowly changing into 
urban popniations and subject to this 
strain upon their individual directive 
powers. 

We need larger State school taxa- 
tion which shall use the wealth ot the 
cities to help educate the country pop- 
ulation. 

We need national aid to swell the 
funds that shall reach the remotest 
country districts, Eduration in a 
country where the government is by 
the majorities and where each citizen 
must submit to the majority education 
is a matter of national importance, it 
is of state importance and of individ- 
ual importance. 

All interests coincide and all ought 
to bear a share in it. Our nation 
should not assume direction of educa- 





tion as a general government, but it 


should aid education. Not even the} P’ 


State should assume all directive con- 
trol over education, but it should aid 
{t and partially supervise it The/e 
local self direction of towns should ad- 
minister and for the most part super- 
vise it 

Rural education now is the greatest 
of our interests; it is a national iater- 
est of the most colossal kind. Second- 
ary to it,and not much below it, is 
the education and nurture of weak- 
lings in will power and intellectual 
power that drift to our cities without 
getting on their feet through self-help. 
We must take the children. of these 
cla:ses and compel them t» receive 
intellectual, moral, and industrial ed- 
ucation from infancy up to advanced 
youth. 

There is no way of reaching the 
rural schools except by incressing the 
money appropriated for them by State 
and national aid, 

The States, especially in the regions 
where rural life is in predominance, 
are now making their State taxes for 
education much larger than other sec- 
tions of the country. This fact shows 
the importance of national aid to edu- 
cation. It is the only way of reaching 
rural districts except by dispropor- 
tionate State taxation. 

The true relation of General Govern- 
ment to public education throughout 
the country is not one of dictation or 
dir+ ction of it, not one of interference 
in any manner with the State and 
township management, but it should 
be one of aid and encouragement to 
the educative organizations already 
established in the several States. 
Such national aid will not and can not 
‘promote mendicancy,’’ as it is called 
by extreme individualists. This is ev- 
ident from the nature of education, 
that itis the very instrumentality of 
all that aids self-help, stimulates in- 
dividuality, creates self-respect, and 
increases all kinds of individual enter. 
prise. 

I have limited myself in this paper 
to the single phase of the relation of 
the General Government to public ed- 
ucation throughout the land; and 
have omitted all consideration of the 
function of the educative bureau, the 
establishment of anational university, 
Indian education, military education, 
and any other phases of national edu- 
ucational work, either in operation 
or proposed as a subject of Congres- 
sional legislation in the future. I have 
omitted these things in order to pre- 
sent the sociological aspects that 
should be borne in mind in their con- 
sideration as preliminary to the reasou- 
able settlement of all other questions 
bearing on national action iu behalf of 
education. 

a 


In a late issue of The Republic, Bt 
Louis, we find ourselves very largely 
and strongly reinforced in our efforts 
in several directions. 

The Republic saye—the italics on 
ours: 

“Tt seems to be an conclusion that 
every increase in the power of expres- 
sion results in an increase of power in 
all directions. There is no doubt of 
the existence of uncommunicated 


thought, bat u ressed ht can 
not exist at all. ‘Thought takes pare j 


only through expression, eget « o: 


which it exists only as a vague im- 
ion. Our teachers for reasons 
previously stated need to enrich and 
extend their vocabulary—for it is true 
oe every increase in the power of 
on results in an increase of 

owe in all directions. ” 


THE GREAT MEETING. 
Men of good repute, carriage, bearing and 
estimation.” 





—SHAK. 


R the meeting for 1899, at St. 
Paul, Minnesota, July 8-11th, the 
following have been appointed mana- 
gers for their rsspective States: Ala- 
bama, J. A. B. Lovett, Huntsville; 
Arizona, Chas M. Strauss, Tucson , 
Arkansas, T. A. Futrall, Mariann;; 
Connecticut, S T. Dutton, New 
Haven ; Dist. Columbia, Zalmon Rich- 
ards, Washington; Georgia, W. F. 
Slaton, Atlanta; Indian Territory, J. 
T. Parks, Talequah; Kansas, H. G. 
Larimer, Topeka; Kentucky, W. H. 
Bartholomew, Louisville; Louisiana, 
H. E. Chambers, New Orleans ; Mary- 
land, H. A Wise, Baltimore; Massa- 
chusetts, W E Sheldon, Boston; 
Michigan, J. M. Wellington, Muske- 
gon; Mississippi, J. W. Johnson, Uni- 
versity; Missouri. J. M. Greenwood 
Kansas City; Montana, E. A. Steere, 
Butte City ; Nevada, LeRoy D. Brown, 
Reno; New Hampshire, C. H. Morss, 
Portsmouth; New Mexico, R. W. 
Coltman, Albuquerque; New York and 
Brooklyn, N. A. Calkins, New York; 
New York State, J. H Hoose, Court- 
land; North Carolina, P. P. Claxton, 
Asheville; Ohio, C. C. Davis, Alli- 
ance; Oregon, E. B. McElroy, Salem; 
Pennsylvania, E. 0. Lyte, Millers- 
ville; Rhode Island, W. N. Ackley, 
Narragansett Pier; South Carolina, 
D. B. Johnson. Columbia; Tennesse, 
Frank Goodman, Nashville; Texas. 
Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth; Vermont, 8. 
W. Landon, Burlington; Virginia, W. 
F. Fox, Richmond ; Washington, F. B. 
Gault, Tacoma; West Virginia, B. 8. 
Morgan, Charleston; Wyoming, J.O 
Churchill, Cheyenne. 





THE NOBILITY OF LABOR. 
** And make my labors pleasure.’’ 
—SHAK. 


In a latenumber of the Cosmopol- 
itan Magazine, Cardinal Gibbons 
writes this beautiful thought: 

“The primeval curse attached to 
labor has been obliterated by the toil- 
some life of JesusChrist. He has shed 
a halo around the workshop and has 
enlightened the mechanic’s tools by 
assuming the trade of an artisan. If 
the profession of a general, a jurist, a 
statesman and a prelate is adorned by 
the example of a Washington, a 
Taney, a Burke, and a Carroll, how 
much more is the calling of a work- 
man ennobled by the example of 
Christ? 

“T cannot conceive any thought 
better calculated to ease the yoke and 
to lighten the burden of the Christian 
toiler than the reflection that the 
highest type of manhood had volun- 
tarily devoted Himself to manual 





labor.’’. 
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_ Superintendent, Jackson, Miss.; J, R, 
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Our common schools not only open 
the way but they train and teach the 
thought and the power of the strong- 
est as well as the least gifted, and by 
this private faithfulness of the teac her 
all are thus attuned to united and con- 
cordant action for the right and the 
truth, and the conditions of greatness 
are assured and established. It is a 
great work that they do. 


ooo 

PLEASE also to read the full preface 
of the author of Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary signed NoAH WEBSTER in 
the volume we send you, as per cou- 
pon order on page 14. 
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A CALL. 


“You are looked for and called for, 
Asked for and sought for.” 
; —SHAK. 
W* hope to see the following 
“call” answered by very large 
delegations from all the Southern 
States. 

The concensus of opinion seems to 
be, that the Southern Educational 
Association shall meet at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, June 27, 1890. 

The basis upon which this call is 
issued is wise, patriotic and practical. 
‘To Whom it may Concern: 

The undersigned, feeling a lively in- 
terest in the educational progress of 
the whole country, and especially of 
the South; and believing that this 
end can be best secured by an organi- 
zation composed of Southern educa- 
tors, who will meet, sty at least an- 
nually, for the purpo e of discussing 
questions that now confront the South 
alone in her educational advancement, 
and believing that such organization 
will not in the least detract from the 
attendance of the Southern school 
men upon the National Educational 
Association, but will: ather contribute 
to incre:se the interest in and attend- 
ance upon such meetings of the 
National Educational Association ; 
and believing that no city in the 
South is as favorably located for such 
meeting as Montgomery, Alabama, 
and no time so favorable as the 26th 
of June, the time that the State Edu- 
cational Association meets in Mont- 
gomery ; we do respectfully and most 
cordially invite and urge the State 
Superintendents of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Florida, Missis- 
sipppi, Louisiana, Texas and Arkan- 
sas, and all other school officers and 
teachers of the States named, and 
other States feeling an interest in the 
progress of education in the South, to 
come together at Montgomery, the 
Capital city of Alabama, on Thurs- 
day, 26th day of June next, for the 

purpose of effecting the organization 
of an association that shall accom- 
plish much good in advancing the ed- 
ucational interests of the South. 

Solomon Palmer, Superintendent of 
Educaticn, Montgomery, Ala; J. 8. 
Hook, State School Commissioner, At- 
lanta, Ga.; J. R. Preston, State School 





| Roark, Principal State Normal, Lex- 


Breaux, State School Superintendent, 
Baton Rouge, La.; O. D. Smith, Pres- 
ident State Association, Auburn, Ala.; 
W. F. Slaton, Superintendent City 
Schools, Atlanta, Ga.; W. A. Chand- 
ler, President Emory College, Oxford, 
Ga.; J. H. Phillips, Superintendent 
City Schools, Birmingham, Ala; L. 
B. Evans, Superintendent City 
Schools, Augusta, Ga.; E. C. Branson, 
Superintendent City Schools, Athens, 
Ga.; W. Harper, Superintendent City 
Schools, Dalton, Ga ; Miss M. Ruther- 
ford, Lucy Cobb Institute, Athens, 
Ga.; J. C. Lynes, President Military 
College, Milledgeville, Ga.; R. N. 


ington, Ky.; James K. Powers, Presi- 
dent State Normal School, Florence, 
Ala.; Georgia Teacher, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Educational Exchange, Birmingham, 
Ala, 

All Southern teachers who have the 
cause of education and the interest of 
the National Association at heart, are 
urged to join in the call and notify 
either EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE, 
Birmingham, Ala., or THE GEORGIA 
TEACHER, Atlanta, Ga.’ 


The Texas Journal of Education 
says, speaking of the ‘‘call” of a 
Southern educational association, that 
“The vast majority of the teachers of 
the entire country are coming nearer 
together every year, and the more 
intercourse between the teachers of 
the North and the South the sooner 
will come the harmony of interests so 
much desired.” 

These are kindly, wise words full of 
truth and wisdom. 








THE Alabama Educational Ex- 
change favors the oiganization of a 
Southern Educationsl Association, 
not, however, be it understood, as a 
substitute for the National Associa- 
tion, but rather as a helpful co-opera- 
tion to that grand organization. 





THE Georgia Teacher says, ‘‘ By all 
means let us have the Southern Edu- 
cational Association, but let it be a 
branch of the national body.’’ 


LOUISIANA. 








** And call in question our necessity.’’ 
—SHAK. 
HE New Orleans Times-Democrat 
is rather late in mourning over 
the result of its factious and foolish 
opposition to the passage of the Blair 
Bill. 

We have stated over and over again 
that Louisiana needs, now, every dol- 
lar the passage of this bill would have 
added to the available school fund of 
the State. 

When this bill passed the Senate 
both Senators from Louisiana, Hon. 
Benjamin Franklin Jonas and Hon. 
Randall G. Gibson, voted for the bill. 

Are the needs of this State or any 
other less to-day than when both Sen- 
ators voted for the bill? 

‘The Times-Demcecrat of March 2i— 


Senate, says ‘the total fund for the 
education of the 180,000 children with- 
in the scholastic ages derived from 
State revenues is only $328,000 a year 
or $2.68 for each pupil if all attended 
the schools, and only a few cents over 
$3 each for the 90,000 children who 
did attend. 4 
With 40 000 educable children ab- 
sent from the public schools it is fair 
to assume that they represent approx- 
imately the number of illiterates of 
their generation who will in a few 
yes grow to manhood and woman- 
ood, and be merged into the general 
citizenship of the State. 
There are two other statements 
made in Superintendent Breaux’s re- 
port which are more startling than 
the figures just presented, though fair- 
ly deducible from them. The first is 
that it wiil require twice as many 
schools as are now provided by the 
State to educate the illiterates; and 
second, that the sum. necessary to 
maintain the schools we-now have for 
eight months in the year is $800,000, or 
— e than double the fund now avail- 
e. 


How can the Times-Democrat justify 
its opposition to the Blair Bill under 
these circumstances? 


ANOTHER ROLL OF HONOR. 
“The fewer men, the greater share of honor.” 
—SHAK. 
E print below the names.of the 
United States Senators who 
voted for, and were “‘paired’’ in 
favor of the Blair Bill, on the vote 
taken March 20th, 1890: 
Hon. John B. Allen, Washington. 
Hon. William B. Allison, Iowa. 
Hon. John 8. Barbour, Virginia. 
Hon. Joseph E. Brown, Georzia. 
Hon. M. C. Butler, South Carolina. 
Hon. H. W. Blair, N. H. 
Hon. Wilkinson Call, Florida. 
Hon. Lyman R. Casey, N. Dakota. 
Hon. William E. Chandler, New 
Hampshire. 
Hon. Alfred H. Colquitt, Georgia. 
Hon. Shelby M. Cullom, Illinois. 
Hon. John W. Daniel, Virginia. 
Hon. Henry L. Dawes, Massachu- 
setts. 
Hon. Joseph N. Dolph, Oregon. 
Hon. George H. Edmunds, Vermont. 
Hon. William M. Evarts, New York. 
Hon. James Z. George, Mississippi. 
Hon. Randall Lee Gibson, Louisiana. 
Hon. Wade Hampton, 8. Carolina. 
Hon. George Hearst, California. 
Hon. Anthony Higgins, Delaware. 
Hon. George F. Hoar, Massachu- 
setts. 
Hon. James R. McMillan, Michigan. 
Hon. Charles F. Manderson, Ne- 
braska. 
Hon. John H. Mitchell, Oregon. 
Hon. Gideon C. Moody, Dakota. 
Hon. Judson 8. Morrill, Vermont, 
Hon. Algernon §. Paddock,’ Ne- 
braska. 
Hon..Samuel Pasco, Florida. 
Hon. R. F. Pettigrew, 8. Dakota. 
Hon. Orville’ H. Platt, Connecticut. 
Hon. James L. Pugh, Alabama. 
Hon. Watson C. Squire, Wash’n. 
Hon. Leland Stanford, California. 


Hon. Wiliiam M. Stewart, Nebraska 
Hon. Francis B. Stockbridge, Mich- 








*Hon. Henry M, Teller, Colorado. 
— Zebulon B. Vance, North Car- 
olina. 








the day this bill was defeated in the 





THE Times-Democrat must have 
known that Louisiana would receive 
an addition to her school fund by the 
passage of the Blair bill, for which 
both her United States Senators voted, 
of nearly four millions of dollars. Yet 
the Times-Democrat opposed the 
measure. 

Louisiana needs all of this money 
to-day to establish, extend and perfect 
her system of common schools. 

United States Senator Benjamin 
Franklin Jonas and United States 
Senator R. L. Gibson were among the 
forty-four Senators who voted and 
worked for the passage of this bill 
when it passed the Senate before. 


A GRAVE QUESTION. 








“Immediate are my needs, 
And my relief must not be tossed and turned.” 
—SHAK. 
HE New Orleans Times-Democra, 
now wails over the defeat of the 
Blair bill as follows: 


“Tt isa grave question, not readily 
answered, what betterment of its 
school system the State of Louisiana, 
by the people and through the oA 
lature, proposes to make. It is the 
settled policy of all liberal and en- 
lightened States to provide free edu- 
cation for their youth, and Louisiana 
cannot afford to ignore its duty in 
this respect. Education is the very 
basis of republican liberty and the 
great motor of human progress, with- 
out which nations retrograde and 
lapse into primitive civilization. At 

8 juncture, on the threshold of per- 
haps a new era of her development, it- 
would be almost suicidal for Louisiana 
to neglect her public school system, 
not only on account of the growing il- 
literacy of her own children, but be- 
cause the new ga from other 
States lately settled here, notably in 
the Southwestern parishes, and others 
who will soon seek homes among us, 
are so accustomed to the benefits of 
J. free school facilities that the 
will not be satisfied with limited ad- 
vantages under which their children 
may grow up in ignorance. 

To parents, pupils and teachers this 
is a question of grave importance, 
and hardly less so to the publicist 
and philanthropist, who look with 
disfavor on whatever tends to retard 
the progress of education and enlight- 
enment. The system we now have is 
in good hands, and Superintendent 
Breaux can be relied on to develop it 
to the highest efficiency possible under | 
the circumstances. hat the schcols 
need is more money and plenty of 
money, but how to provideitis a prob- 
lem not easily solved. This duty de- 
volves on the Legislature, and at its 
coming session it is hoped that plans 
will at least be inaugurated to put the 
educational system of the State on a 
— Progressive and permanent 

8. 





INTELLIGENCE establishes the 
health and activity of the human 
mind. Ignorance is its stupor and 
disease—health is always and every- 
where better than disease. 





Bit. NYE says that Mr. Webster in 
his Unabridged Dictionary has tried to 
introduce too many characters into the 
book at the expense of the plot. It is 
a good book to pick up and while away 
@ leisure hour, but do not hurry 
through the pages to see whether Reg- 
inald married the girl or not. Mr. 
Webster didn’t seem to care whether 
he married the girl or not. See par- 





Hon, James F. Wilson, Iowa. 


tieulars on page 14 and our coupon or- 
der. 
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ARKANSAS. 





**My well-won thrift?” 
Which he calls interest. 
—SHAK. 


HERE isa steady growth and a 

material advance in school mat- 
ters in Arkansas, all along the line. 
Many of the leading cities and towns 
have not only secured, but have the 
good sense to hold on to strong, com- 
petent teachers, and the Editors of the 
State recognize the fact—that these 
teachers and the common and private 
schools, are constantly creating for 
them a valuable and an intelligent con- 
stituency. 

A short time since, as we learn from 
one of the Van Buren papers, Prof. 
Thos. 8. Cox, Sup’t of Schools of that 
thriving city, ‘organized a Public 
School Savings Bank, with twelve di- 
rectors and officers. 

This is only another of themany ex- 
cellent features of practical education 
that Mr. Cox has introduced into our 
schools. Only a short time since, he 
introduced a reading room in the 
schools, where all the leading news- 
papers from this State, and some from 
other States, are furnished for the daily 
use of his students. The object of this 
was to encourage our children to read 
the news of the day, and to supplant 
the cheap trash so often read by our 
boys and girls. 

But the object of the savings bank 
is to encourage economy among the 
children. It gives them an opportu- 
nity to save their nickels and dimes, 
instead of spending them foolishly. 
It is a popular move, and, so far as we 
know, itis the only institution of the 
kind in the South or West. The de- 
positg, from a cent upward, are col- 
lected each Monday morning from the 
pupils, and the same day the amount 
is put intoone of the vaultsin thecity. 
Mr. Cox has made arrangements 
whereby the savings of every pupil 
draw interest at five per cent, after his 
deposits amount to one dollar.” 





ALL those who are at all familiar 
with the facts in the case, will cor- 
dially and thoroughly endorse the fol- 
lowing statement, which we clip from 
The Educational Exchange : 


“*During the past six years, Alabama 
education, under the administration of 
Superintendent Palmer, has made 
greater strides than it had in all the 

revious years of the State’s history. 

e speak advisedly ; and one who 
is a careful student of the schools and 
the educational history of the State, 
must reach the same conclusion. Edu- 
cational forces have been set in mo- 
tion ; motives have been sown and en- 
thusiasms kindled among the masses, 
that must ripen within the next few 
reste into a glonious harvest. To in- 


ucational novice, be he ever so 
and worthy, would prove Sie 


to the cause of p ve education, 


and destructive to the hope and en- 
thusiasm of the teachers who are be- 


American Journal of Education. “@oning to realize the value of intelli- 


| ent 


counsel and guidance. The pres- 
incumbent has labored wnremit- 


tingly to familiarize himself with mod- 


in other States.’’ 





ALL ARE NEEDED. 





“ Let us have the needful means.” 
—SHAK. 
HERE is room enough and need 


all, and the best that our private and 
denominational schools can do. We 
need more of them and not less. 
believe in them for we know the val- 
uable and necessary work they are do- 
ing. We say an honest, hearty, sym- 
pathetic and cordial amen / to all their 
work. 

There are over 6,000,000 of children 


from this more than six millions of il- 
literates. 

Let us multiply private schools, com- 
mon schools, Sunday schools, night 
schools, day schools, all kinds of 
schools. 


us poor, that breeds mobs, anarchy 
must educate, or property must pay for 


the lack of education in the results 
that flow from ignorance. 





he may understand the law that gov- 
erns him. The same purpose, there- 


dered its exercise imperative, also de- 
mands that this provision should be 


law is. ae 


BILL NYE says: 

‘Tt would ill become me at this late 

date to criticise Mr. Webster’s work, 

a work that is now I may say in nearly 

every office, home, schoo] room, and 

counting-room in the land or ought to 

be. 

It is a great book. 

Ionly hope that had Mr. Webster 

lived he would have been equally fair 

in his criticism of my books.’’ See 

our coupon order on page 14 how to 

secure it free. 
ee 

Our teachers everywhere set ideas 

in motion. 








THOSE who devote themselves to 
teaching, or to any great cause, can 
never know too much. 





THERE ought to be, and if our 
teachers were competent, there would 
be such integrity in our intellectual 
and moral culture as would not allow 
any disproportionate degree of culti- 
vation to any one faculty, capacity or 
power; but weprefer cheap and incom- 
petent teachers, and society as wellas 
individuals must smart for and pay 





upt these processes and plane at 
this juncture by the election of an ed- 





'ern methods of school work, and has 
kept pace with educational movements 


enough and work enough too for 


We 


of school age in this country deprived | Educational Association, to be held in 
of all schooling exeept the schools of, St. Paul, in July, read via The Chicago 
vice and crime in the streets. let us ‘and Northwestern Railway. Thisline, 
take hold and all aid every instru-| you know, takes rank with the best 
mentality that will lessen the danger railways of the World. 


A GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 


Come end take choice of all my brary, and so beguile thy sorrow.—Titus Andronicus, Act iv, Sc. 1. 


THE 
s= LIBRAR 


GREENCASTLE, IND., 
March 16, 1889. 
The best ag, ate ex- 
peortee of what the American mind 
as produced in the two hundred 
and eighty years of its activity. 
Respectfully, Joun~ CLARK RIDPATH- 


Prices and Terms fixed within the reach of all. 





sition. We do not desire applications from 
CHAS. L. WEBSTER 


T. M. WILLIAMS, Manager. 


Ba 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 


Men pages with portraits sent toany address. To Teach- 
ers who wish to earn from $100 to $400 a month during 
vacation. we guarantee to make an acceptable propo- 
arties unwilling to devote time and study to the work. 


WasnHinetron, December 20, 1889. 


I do not see how any school in America can spare this work fr m its refer- 
ence library for teachers and pupils. Iam sure 


for a Hime 


me his purchase of other literature. 


at every private individual 
ase it for his own library, if he has to cut off 


respectfully, W.T. Harris. 


CAMBRIDGE, reopen 8 25, 1889. 
The selections have been made with excellent 


O F sedquest, and the editorial work has been admirably 
one. 


AMERICAN ”* 3s" 


JOHN FISK. 


&. M, HUTCHINSON. 


LITERATURE 


Speci- 


& CO., PUBLISHERS, 3 East 14TH ST.,N, Y. 





THE 8ST. PAUL MEETING. 

‘* My meed hath got me fame. 
I have not stopped mine ears to your demands.’ 
—SxHak. 





Teachers from the East, South and 
West should remember and see that 
their railroad tickets to the National 





Its track of weli balasted steel pene- 
trates the centers of population: in 
eight States and Territories. Its day 
coaches and palace sleeping and dining 





It is what we don’t know that keeps comfort, safety, luxury and speed. 


and ruin. Property can and property | 


| 
| 
j 


OvuR common schools, you see, are homes of Nebraska and Dakota. The 
the only instrumentality which ren-' only route to the Black Hills, and the 
ders it possible for each and every cit-| »roat pioneer Califurnia line to, and 
izen to acquire the art of reading that»... the Pacific coast. 


fore, which created the law, and ren-| mation, etc., as to cost of tickets, 


made so that all may know what the Ry. Co. 


cars afford the highest realization ot 


It is the popular short line between 
Chicago and Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Duluth, Milwaukee, Marquette, 
Omaha, Denver, Portland, the Pacific 
coast and the cheap lands and free 


For maps, time tables, general infor- 


apply to nearest ticket agentor address 
any representative of the C. & N.-W. 


Chicago offices: 62 Clark street 
(Sherman House); Palmer House; 
Grand Pacific Hotel; passenger station, 
corner Wells and Kinzie streets. 


siptnaespiidasseiiiadinadiatataentanantiiaan 

Our ** AIDS TO SCHOOL DIs- 
CIPLINE”? interest pupils and pa- 
rents alike, more than DOUBLE 
the attendance, prevent tardiness, 
and greatly relieve the teacher, as 
they discipline the school. 

Address the J. Bs Merwin School 
Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





THE measure or Federal Aid for 
Education has been postponed. 

The temptation to ‘‘use” the im- 
mense surplus in the United States 
Treasury for merely partisan purpo- 
ses, proved to be too great, it would 
seem. 

We stated our fears on this subject, 
it will be remembered, some time ago. 

More than 4,000,000 of people peti- 
tioned Congress to pass this bill. We 
print the names of those who voted to 
respond favorably to these petitions. 
They make a “Roll of Honor” of 


Teachers’ - Excursions! 


TO EUROPE. 


Organized by HENRY GAZE & SON, who 
took nearly 300 teachers to Europe last sum- 


mer. 

Per ‘‘City of Paris,’’ April 23, May 21, 
SUMO 1B 000.000.0002 ceccees cess -ee e@ $175 

Per *‘Uity of Rome,” June 28.......... ... 85 

Per ‘‘State of Indiana,” July 3............ 165 

Per “City of New York ” July 2........... 210 
With attractive side trip: to the Rhine, 


Switzerland, Italy, etc., at $100andup. For 
programmes and full particulars, add ess 
HENRY GAZE & SON, 
Sole Passenger Agents f -r New Nile S. S. Co., 
(Established 1844.) 940 Broadway. New York. 
General Steamship and R'y Office. 


: PARHT’s 
Ink Manifold Books. 


LETTER AND COPY MADE AT ONE WRIT- 
ING AND IN INE . 

No Ink. No Pen. No Press. No Brush. No 
Water. Blurred and Indistinct Copies are 
. Se Quickness, Correct- 
nesi, Durability, Plainness. All 
writing Indelible. To be used 
with Unruled Letter Heads. 
SAMPLES OF WORK SENT ON REQUEST. 

Made and sold by 


JOHN F. PARET, 
1225 Penna. Ave., Washington, D. C. 








Wuart sort of service is this, Rev. 
Howard Crosby renders to the city of 
New York—standing for the license of 
whiskey saloons and gambling hells, 
and telling the citizens of that rum 
cursed and sin cursed city that the 
normal schoo] should be turned into a 
‘police station.”’ Itis a result of his 
preaching and teaching that the de- 
mand for “police stations’’ grows so 
fast that the “ schools”’ must be taken 
to care for his recruits and constit- 
uents. 


Great Cut in Railroad Rates. 

The Missouri Pacific Railway has 
placed in effect the following low rates 
between points on its line. 
St. Louis and Kansas City 
St. Louis and Leavenworth..... 
St. Louis, Atchison and St. Jo- 





WOO S5< iid. 38. 2s HAs 6.00 
St. Louisand Omaha... ...... 8.25 
St. Louis and Pueblo, Co’orado 

Springs and Denver......... 12 50 


Free reclining chair cars and Pull- 
man buffet sleeping cars through to 
all of the above points without change. 
The only line with this equipment. 
Ticket offices, 102 North Fourth street 
and Union Depot. 





SEE the table of Twelve Thousand 
synonyms—in the original, Simon pure 
Webster Unabriged Dictionary which 
we send you for five subscribers to the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
and five dollars. Any teacher, all 
teachers, can now secure the original 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary on 
the above terms—at a cost to them of 
the express charge only. See page 14, 








for this cheapness. 


which the nation may well be proud. 


for coupon order send in for it. 
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News From ABROAD. 





GERMANY.—Berlin. Fifty thous- 
and girls in this city exercise gym- 
nastics regularly in well appointed 
and furnished gymnasiums. Four 
hundred and fifty-four female teachers 
conduct the exercises. The Empress 
Augusta, who died recently, aided the 
movement in favor of physical educa- 
tion for girls, both morally and ma- 
terially. 

Recently a lieutenant in the army 
was punished with imprisonment for 
fourteen days for using insulting lan- 
guage to recruits under his charge. 
It must be added that the recruits 
were teachers serving their six weeks’ 
term in the army. ; 

Thuringia.—A school teacher, Mr. 
Kalb, was made candidate for the 
Reichstag revently, and the city au- 
thorities granted him a vacation of a 
week to go on the stump in his dis- 
trict. The government of the princi- 
pality, however, vetoed the permit. 

Baden.—The Teachers’ Aid Society, 
‘*Providence,’’ has a property of 26,- 
000 marks. The society has been in 
existence sixteen years, and is able to 
pay each widow 160 marks per annum. 

AuvsTRIA.—The Austrian Minister of 
Public Instruction, Dr. Paul Gautsch 
von Frankenthurm, has been made a 
Baron. 

GERMANY. —‘'Boersenblatt.’’? The 
number of literary productions in the 
German book market has increased 
from 17,016 in the year 1888, to 17,986 
in the year 1889. The class of books 
called pedagogics, text-books and 
gymnastics, has increased from 1,957 
to 20,983. Juvenile books increased 
from 494 to 591. Instead of 16 books 
for the promotion of higher education 
of women there are now 28. 

Prof. W.Preyer has just published 
a third edition of his famous book, 
‘: The Soul of the Child.” 

In Frankfort on the Main recently 
a noted educator, Dr. F. H. B. Weis- 
mann died; he had been particularly 
instrumental in promoting secondary 
schools for girls. 





Make a Memorandum. 
**Letme remember thee,”’ 
** What thou hast promised.”’’ 
—SnHak. 


A distinguished painter once said, 
referring toa tantalizing elusive sit- 
ter: ‘I can do no more than just 
make a memorandum of your face, and 
let fancy do the rest.’’ 

Now, like the painter, just make a 
memorandum that the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas Railway offers you during 
the present season very low excur:ion 
tates to Texas, Mexico and California. 

The excursion tickets have long lim- 
its, and allow stop overs en route. 

Ask your nearest ticket agent for 
tickets over, and particulars regarding 
the M., K. & T. Railway, whose equip- 
ment and facilities for comfortable and 
quick transportation to Texas, Mexico 
or California are unrivalled, oraddress 

Gaston MEsiizR, General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, Sedalia, Mo. 


THE ninth annual session of the Ala- 
bama Educational Association will be 
held in Montgomery, June 24-26, and 
State Sup’t Hon. Solomon Palmer says: 
‘We ought, and can have five hundred 
teachers at the meeting of the Associ- 
ation in Montgomery, June 24, 25 and 
26 . ” 


“THE Educational Exchange says: 
State Superintendent Palmer has 
solved the question of a Southern As- 
sociation, by issuing a call forsuch an 
organization to be formed at Mont- 
gomery, June 26th, 1890. Thecall has 
been seconded by representative edu- 
cators all over the South, and the 
question may now be considered set- 
tled. As far as the location is con- 
cerned, no objection can be offered ; no 
city more centrally located for the en- 
tire South could have been selected.’’ 








THE wise, practical words of Prof. 
8S. 8. Parr, of the DePauw Normal 
School, Indiana, gleaned from a large 
and successful experience, should be 
heeded by every teacher, as well as by 
all our school officers. 

Prof. Parr says ‘the live teacher 
whois provided with—or who pro- 
vides. himself or herself with the 
proper tools for teaching, commands 
from $10 to $50 more per month than 
those who .do not.”’ 

This is true, because so much more 
work can be done, and so much better 
work can be done with these tools to 
work with in the school room. 

An eight-inch Globe, a set of Maps, 
a good Blackboard, and reading charts 
are absolutely essential for the success 
of any school or any teacher. The pu- 
pils need these ‘helps’? more than 
any one else. 

Provision should be made by every 
body of school officers to furnish these 
tools to work with in every school room 
without delay: 





TEACHERS WANTED! pati. wofwan" 

books, NOW, hun- 
dreds of vacancies. They are for Professors in Col- 
leges, at salaries from $500 to . For Soperia- 
tendents and Principals at salaries of $450 to $2500. 
For High School Principals and Assistants, at sal- 
aries of $400 to $1500, For grade teachers at salaries 
of $30 per month to $8 per month. For Training 
Teachers in Normals at salaries of $600 to $1200. For 
specialists in Music, Art, Modern Lauguages, Elo- 
eufion and Commercial Branches at $350 to $1200. 
NOW is the time to send for blank and manual. 
Our vacancies are from emptor et: and net ‘*hear- 
say.’’ Address SCHOOL & COLLEGE BUREAU, 
C. J. Albert, manager, Elmhurst, Ill. 


‘ OBJECT TEACHING. 


I" is a settled fact in education that 
the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have something 
the eye can rest upon to aid the mind 
to comprehend facts and principles. 
Henee the necessity of providing Out- 
line Maps, Charts, Globes, Black- 
boards, etc., for every school, if you 
would have students to advance 
properly and successfully. 

By the use of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced; the discipline im- 
proved; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
so much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE COsT? 

Only ten cents per year! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe, Blackboards and a set of Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifling expense. If there are 
thirty pupils, it would be ten cents per 
year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading Charts, 


and plenty of Blackboard surface, |- 


for practice in figures, 
writing, etec.? 

It seems to us that after duly con- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 
school without further delay. 


ENTHUSIASM in our work of instruc- 
tion works out a transfiguration 
among the people. There sre more 
than four hundred thousand of these 
revolutionists in the land—we cannot 
stop or suppress the work they do; 
light gives light, fire kindles fire, en- 
thusiasm begets enthusiasm. In unity 
there is strength. 


drawing, 











ASTONISH 


BOOKSELLERS’ PRICE, $8.00. 
OUR PRICE, $3.90. 


run on a new reprint of 
has expired, page for page. It is boun 


packing 
will be sent 


oo reached direct by lines leavin, 










ING OFFER. 


presses 
borden of a copyright tax. Itis a one and exact copy of the original. work on which the co 
pir in leather and weighs nearly ten pounds, bat we prepay 


Chicago 
pping. ete.; the prtee of Gite valuable book = ae pease —— 
express W’ of examina’ , balance on ° 
CE: Park National Bank of Chicago. ve 
W. THOMSON, 69 Dearborn St,, Chicago, Ill, 
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Heretofore it has been impossible to bring the price of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary within the 
reach of people of ordinary means, but with the year 1889 the copyright on the original edition expired. 
For 42 7pere ae people have epee ponent | sevens be great : Fomeen firm who have held the monop- 
oly on this the most necessary and important b: ok in the English lan; e. 

ul to Mot this great work which we or offer to the public without the 


ith the new year our neW 


right 
e ex- 
Remember there are no extra ch: for 
. Onreceipt of $1.00 it 


THE ONLY ONE, 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway is the only line running solid 
Vestibuled, Electric Lighted and 
Steam Heated trains between Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway is the only line running solid 
Vestibuled Electric Lighted and 
Steam Heated trains between Chicago, 
Council Bluffs and Omaha. 

The berth reading lamp feature in 

the Pullman Sleeping Cars run on 
these lines is patented, and cannot be 
used by any other Railway Company. 
It is the great improvement of the age. 
Try it and be convinced. 
For further particulars apply to the 
nearest coupon ticket agent, or address 
A. V. H. CARPENTER, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ISOLATED ignorant people frustrate 
not only one another but the great 
object in life. Intelligence and pro- 
gress are wheels on which the people 
roll on to unity and prosperity in all 
the States. Our teachers are the 
prophets of intelligence, light, unity 
and progress. They find the master- 
pieces and quarry them into shapes ef 
beauty, utility and power, and so en- 
rich the people. 








CATARRH. 


Catarrha) Deafness, Hay Fever. 

A New Home Treatment. 
Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, or that 
they are due to the presence of living 
parasites in the lining membrane of the 
nose and eustachian tubes. Microscopic 
research, however, has proved this to be 
a fact, and the result of this discovery 
is that a simple remedy has been form- 
ulated whereby catarrh, catarrhal deaf- 
ness and hay fever are permanently 
cured in from one to three simple appli- 
cations made at home by the patient 
once in two weeks. 

N. B.—This treatment is not a snuff or 
an ointment; both have been discarded 
by reputable physicians as injurious. A 
pamphlet exp/aining thisnew treat 
ment is sent free, on receipt of stamp to 
pay postage, by A. H. Dixon & Son, 337 
and 339 West King st., Toronto, Canada. 
Christian Advocate. 





Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles 
should carefully read the above. 
1 yr-3-23 
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By the use of our * Aids to 
School Discipline’ teachers 
soon double the attendance of pu- 
pils: These Aids interest pupils 
and parents alike, in the work done 
in the school-room— they prevent 
tardiness and absence. 

Those who have used them and 
so thoroughly tested them, say that 
they not only discipline the school, 
but so far have more than doubled 
the attendance. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine St. 





St. Louis, Mo. 
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NAL OF EDUCATION AND NATIONAL EDUCATOR, 








TEXAS 


EDITION 


American Journal of Education. 


$1.00 per year in advance. 








gh 4 ae Houston, Tex... Editors. 
Yus, the report comes officially from 
every state, and from a great host ot 
the earnest, hardworking men and 
women in the ranks of the teachers, 
that the money raised is altogether 
inadequate to meet the growing nec- 
essities of maintaining, extending and 
perfecting the common schools. The 
school terms are too short, the com- 
pensation insufficient to secure compe- 
tent teachers or to hold on to them— 
hence there are frequent changes, to 
the great damage and hurt of the pu- 
pils. It is time, with all our abundant 
prosperity, to remedy these defects. 
It can be done, and ought to be 
done—and that without delay. Talk 
over these matters until the school of- 
ficers and the taxpayers understand 
it and provide for the money by vote. 


ee 








WE are personally under many ob- 
ligations to our friends for their con- 
tinued interest in this effort to furnish 
Dickens’ complete works to their pu- 


pils and patrons. 


One friend in Texas has ordered 
Seventy Sets of these fifteen volumes 
for the people in the county in which 
This of course takes Sev- 
enty Copies of the AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDvUCATION also into that 
neighborhood. The results are al- 
ready apparent in longer school terms 
and better compensation, too, for the 


he resides. 


teachers. 





— 
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PEOPLE are necessarily s0 much ab- 
sorbed in their own business pursuits 
and relations—social, religious and 
political that it is no wonder to us they 
do not turn aside to look after so gen- 
Hence 
we must depend largely upon the tact, 


eral a matter as ‘‘Education.”’ 


interest, ability, public spirit and in- 
telligence of our teachers to keep the 
claims and merits of our common 
schools properly represented in each 
community. In order to do this work 
effectively, our teacher must be alert, 
well posted, popular, and ready on all 
occasions to set forth the advantage 
and claims and work of the common 
schools. This involves reading and a 
careful study of the whole subject. 
Educational papers, tracts, books bear- 
ing upon these topics, must not only 
be read but circulated among the more 
intelligent—so that they may too be 
posted. Is this done by our teachers 
quite as much or quite as extensively 


as it ought to be? We suggest the 


question. 





We are here with our system of 
common schools to doa vast and noble 
work, Howard Crosby to the yong | 


notwithstanding. “To whom much 


given, of them will much be required.” 
Our teachers are growing into larger 
conceptions of their duties and re- 
sponsibilities. They read more, study 
more, realize more the power of the 
prin They write for more 
and better reading matter to circulate 
broadcast among their pupils and 
patrons, and they succeed, too,-by 
doing this. 


NorHinG, says Gov. Brockmeyer in 
his unanswerable plea for the exten- 
sion and perfection of our common 
schools, ‘could be more absurd, than 
to demand obedience to a law, a know- 
ledge of which was not first rendered 
possible to him of whom the obedience 
is demanded; and the enforcement of 
obedience under such circumstances is 
unmitigated tyranny.’’ The man must 
know the law before he can be re- 
quired to obey it. At least he must be 
afforded the opportunity to know it. 





Iv is the universal and unanimous 
verdict of all those who get the AMER- 
IOAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and its 
unrivalled and magnificent premium 
of a complete set of Charles Dickens’ 
works, that the teachers do a wise 
thing and a great thing, to put this 
more than five thousand pages of read- 
ing matter into the school district 
where they teach. Miss M. C. John- 
son writes that ‘the volumes in this 
light, flexible binding are very conven- 
ient, indeed. Easy to pick up, and at 
ali times hard to put down.”’ 


a 


THE task of doing one’s whole duty 
must not only be undertaken, but it 
must be accomplished—before we can 
claim place or standing room in the 
world—but it requires great wisdom, 
—yes, but that is what life, school, so- 
ciety—politics, business, mean—wis- 
dom and strength to do one’s whole 
duty. Who does less than this is a 
coward—and not & man. 





“THE SUPREME FLOWER.” 


* Be not afraid of greatness.”’ 
-SHAK. 





ee HE supreme flower of English 
literature was, as every one 
will admit, Shakespeare,” and we will 
venture to add that he not only was 
but is and will ever remain ‘the su- 
preme flower” of the grandest litera- 
ture the world has ever known. 
There are few who appreciate to its 
fullest extent the greatness of his 
work, 


The love of Shakespeare is charact- 
eristic of the greatest minds. Even in 
their writings we can see how deeply 
they have delved into his inexhausti- 
ble mine of literary wealth. They 
quote him although hardly conscious 
To rightly understand 
what he has done for the world we 
must turn to the French and German 
critics. Johnson and Hazlitt, Snyder 
and Richard Grant White have done 
much in this field, but Wm. Augustus 
Schlegel, Ulrica, Winkelman and Vic- 
tor Hugo have done infinitely more. 


To read Shakespeare as he ought to 
be read is to become a cultured man; 
not in any narrow sense, but in the 
broadest and best acception of the 
term. One play of Shakespeare pro- 
perly studied is worth 100 of the books 
now claiming popular attention. Ev- 
ery word is agem of the highest value 
What Hamlet says to his mother 
might well be asked of those who 
waste their time in poring over trashy 
literature: ‘“‘Could you on this fair 
mountain learn to feed and fatten on 
-this moor?’’ : 





Yes, read Shakespeare and you get 
the best English vocabulary. Do 
our teachers fully realize this? 

James Russell Lowell says: ‘‘As 
the special distinction of man is 
speech, it should seem that there can 
be no higher achievement of civilized 
men than the power of molding words 
into such fair and noble forms as shall 
people the human mind forever with 
images that refine, console and in- 


spire.”’ 
—_—_—E ee 


WE have received the outline pro- 
gram of the national educational as- 
sociation meeting at St. Paul, Min- 
nesota July 8 to 11, 1890. The topic 
of industrial education and manual 
training seems to hold its place in the 
meetings of the national educational 
association. Sessions will be held in 
the Central Park Church (corner of 
Minnesota and Twelfth streets). An- 
drew J. Rickoff, president, New York; 
John M. Ordway, vice president, New 
Orleans, La.; Henry A. Wise, secre- 
tary, Baltimore, Md. 
THURSDAY, JULY 10—3 P.M. 

1. The Preparation of Teachers for 
the Work of Manual Training in the 
Common Schools. M. A. Newell, 
Maryland. 

2. Report of the Committee on 
Nomenclature and Classification of 
Manual Training Work. C. M. Wood- 
ward, Chairman, Missouri. 

8. Discussion by Members of the 
Committee. 

FRIDAY, JULY 11—3 P. M. 

1. Report on Progress in Cause of 
Manual Training. Henry A. Wise, 
Maryland. 

2. Discussion of Report on Nomen- 
clature, continued. 

8: Reports of Committees, Miscel- 
leanous Business, etc. 





The National Educational Associa- 
tion will take up and discuss on Thurs- 
day morning, July 10, Compulsory 
School Laws and their Enforcement. 
The principal paper will be by Hon. 
Oscar H. Cooper. Austin, Texas, State 
Supt. of Public Instruction for Texas, 
Discussion—Aaron Gove, Denver, Col.; 
Ira G. Hoitt, Sacramento, Col.; E. B. 
McElroy, Salem, Or.; J. B. Thayer, 
Madison, Wis. 





At the meeting of the National Ed- 
ucational Association a joint session 
of the departments of elementary 
schools and of industrial education 
and manual training will be held 
Wednesday, July 9,3 P. M. Session 
in the Market Hall, (corner Seventh 
and Wabasha Streets). The topics 
discussed will be provisions for and 
course of training in manual training. 
1—Primary classes, N. A. Calkins, 
New York. 2—Grammar classes, John 
E. Bradley, Minnesota. 8—Elemen- 
tary schools generally, W. N. Hail- 
man, Indiana. Ivfiuence of manual 
training in elementary schools, H. M. 
James, Nebraska. 





TEACHERS and poets are less ex- 
pensive than generals and heroes. 





IGNORANCE, blindness, fanaticism— 
these are tyrants that destroy and 
alienate. Intelligence, love, light, 





unity—these build and save. Our 
teachers are love, light, unity, safety. 


“ 


THERE is greatness in this strong ef- 
fective work of the common school in 
its training for citizenship, and in the 
peace, order and intelligence which 
comes to us, a result of this—which 
ought to shame into silence and peni- 
tence such flippant opponents of the 
system as Howard Crosby; whose 
moral and intellectual perceptions are 
yetsodark that he clamors, Judas like, 
for the blood-money from the licensed 
hells and saloons in the city where he 
has preached so long and so weakly. 
He claims the normal school should be 
turned into a police station. 


oe —™ 

THE only. rivalry that ought to be 
tolerated and encouraged in this work 
of education for American citizenship 
is that which produces the best results. 
We wish al these schools—the com- 
mon schools, the private schools, the 
denominational schools, would do 
more work and better work. So far, 
with all their equipment and with all 
their attractions, they do not secure 
the attendance of even one half the 
children of school age in the country 


oo or 


MAKING A LIVING. 





"e They are exceeding poor and bare.” 
—SHAK. 
LivInG merely to make a living— 
What is is it? 
This question was solved and dem- 
onstrated, says Gov. Brockmeyer, by 


jour predecessors—our predecessors in 


this State—the aborigines, They lived 
to make a living. 

The end of their life was not cul- 
ture, but to live. 

They wasted no precious property 
upon education to render culture pos- 
sible. 

They paid noschooltax. They vest- 
ed nothing--nothing but the smutch 
of their smoke upon the walls of 
the caves of our State. This they left. 
This is their monument—a smutch. 

This is Jiving to make a living! 





WITH intelligence made universal 
by our common schools, no region, in 
fact, or in speculation, is shut to the 
mind—the horizon—the wivgs—all 
serve topush souls forward and up- 
ward—and darkness, backward. 





BI.Lu NYE said, in speaking of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, that 

**Noah Webster probably had the 
best command of language ofany other 
author of our time. Those who have 
read his great work entitled Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary, or How One 
Word Led to Another, will agree with 
me that he was smart. 

Noah never lacked for a word by 
which to express himself. He was a 
brainy man and a good speller.”’ See 
page 14, and our coupon order how 
to get it, the Original Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary, free, 





TuIs original Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary that we offer you now for 
five subscribers to the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is said tocon- 
tain all the words thatthe great Noah 
Webster, LL. D., ever defined, and, in 
addition to that, tens of thousands of 
new words that have been invented 
since Webster produced his Diction- 





ary. See our coupon order on e 14 
how to secure it now. 7? 
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“GOOD ADVICE. 





**We have need of such a youth”’’ 
That can with some discretion do this business. 
—SHAK. 


D* Epwin C. Hewitt, President 
so long of the Illinois Norma 
University, gives in his volume, ‘‘ Ped 
agog for Young Teachers,’’ published 
by Van Antwert, Brag & Co., some 
excellent and timely advice on the 
topic: ‘The Teacher’s relation to the 
People.’’ This advice is carved out 
of a very large and successful exper- 
ience as a teacher and as an instructor. 

We do not quite see how any teacher 
gets alofig without this volume at 
hand to consult everyday. Dr. Hewitt 
says: 

“The teacher, especially in a coun- 
try district, should be a person of in- 
fluence in the community. 

It has been suggested that the peo- 


‘ple.need instruction in matters per- 


taining to education, Who should be 
more competent for this than the 
teacher? Let him be careful, however, 
that he does not attempt it in an 
offensive way. 

On the occasion of such a school ex- 
hibition as we have recommended, a 
short talk or paper from the teacher 
may do much; or he may get the peo- 
ple to meet for a discussion of educa- 
tional topics in the winter evenings. 
Such meetings might be quite inform- 
al, and they might include several 
features of a literary or social kind. 
Skill in the teacher to inaugurate and 
assist in such gatherings willdo much 
to increase his influence, as well as to 
benefit the community. * * * 

We have hinted at one of the ways 
in which a teacher may do something 
for the INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT 
of the people among whom he labors. 
_ He may assist in other improve- 
ments, also, such as the founding and 
promoting of libraries, lecture courses, 
ete. Nor shall he.be backward in re- 
gard to physical improvements that 
will tend to beautify a village or a 
district—such as planting trees, ete. 

A wide-awake, intelligent, active 
teacher may have a lasting monument 
to his memory, in the neighborhood 
where he works, by such means as 





of the community. 

Nothing will raise him more in the 
estimation of practical men than to 
find that he has an intelligent interest 
in business affairs. At the same time 
it will save him from shriveling up 
into a ‘‘mere pedagogue.’’ 

Neither should he be a cipher in re- 
ligious or political matters. Not that 
he should be a noisy partisan, but it 
will generally be found that a teacher 
who has convictions on such subjects 
and who takes a manly stand accord- 
ing to his convictions, will receive 
more respect, even from those not of 
bis sect or party, than one who is in- 
different, or who attempts to identify 
himself with all parties. * * * 

In short, the teacher should be a 
man among men—intelligent, honest, 
and active in the things that claim the 
attention of other good and influential 
men. What is said here, with some 


- | necessary changes, will apply just as 


well toa teacher who is a woman as 
to a m:n,’ 


EDUCATION IN CITIZENSHIP 








“Omission to do what is necessary 
Seals a commission to a blank, of danger.’’ 
—SHAK. 
HE April Forum contains a timely 


article by the late F. A. P. Bar- 
nard, on the need of education in cit- 
izenship: 

‘* Hitherto our higher institutions of 
learning have neglected almost wholly 
to instruct the young men in the prin- 
ciples of the government, and in the 
duties which are to devolve on them 
as citizens. They are taught a great 
deal about the properties of matter, 
but very little about the passions of 
men; much about the perturbations of 
the planets, but very little about the 
interactions of parties; much about 
the constitution of the solar system, 
but very little about the Constitution 
of the United States ; much about the 
laws of the universe, but very little 
about the laws of the land; much 
about universal gravitation, but very 
little about universal suffrage; much 
about the Grecian democrats and the 
Roman republic, but next to nothing 
about the Republic to which they 
themselves belong. Indeed, so far is 
the teaching of our colleges at present 
from being suited to prepare young 
men for the proper discharge of what, 
under our Constitution, is really the 
most important duty before them in 
life, that it almost seems to have been 
purposely planned to evade that ob- 
ject. 


Brut NYE ‘cashes ** the great dif- 
ference’ between Noah Webster 
and himself as follows: ‘‘He,’’ Noah, 
“don’t keep up the interest. A 
friend of mine at nora * who se- 
cured one of my books he never 
left his room tiil he Red derocien In 
He said he seemed chained to the 
spot;” and if you can’t believe a man 
in Sit po ie , then, turn to 

M4, and. 60 pon Order, 
believe 





now, to join in, all hands from all parts 
of the country, and help her to make 
the occasion a crowning success. The 
government loaned or ‘guaranteed the 
“Centennial Exhibition,” of Philadel- 
phia, $5,000,000. The country is vast- 
ly better off to-day for the Centennial 


Exhibition. Now let the government 
loan or guarantee Chicago ten millions 


of dollars at once, and let a proper 


committee have the money in hand to 


begin work at once. No time should 
be lost. The money is in the treasury 
idle—let it be put into use at once. 


This is the wise way, and this way 


will insure success. 





The Yellowstone National Park and 
the other pleasure and health resorts 
can all be reached by The Northern 


Pacific R. R.. Send early to Chas 8. 
Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn., 


for excursion rates and full descrip- 
tion circulars of these great attrac- 


tions. 
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We mention the fact elsewhere, of 
the Premium we give you for five sub- 
sorbers to THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, and $5.00 sent in with 


the names and post-office address, 


plainly written — but we want to in- 
vite your attention specifically and 
distinctly to the subjects treated in this 
great work and the manner and ex- 


tent of their treatment as stated by 
Noah Webster himself. 

I. The Etymologies of Words, de- 
duced from an examination and com- 


parison of words or corresponding 
elements in twenty languages of Asia 


and Europe. 


IT. The True Orthography of Words 


as corrected by their etymologies. 


ITI, Pronunciation Exhibited and 
made obvious by the division of words 


into syllables, by accentuation, by 


marking the sounds of the accented 


vowels, when necessary, or by general 
rules, 

IV. Accurate and Discriminating 
Definitions, illustrated, when doubtful 
or obscure, by examples of their use, 
selected from respectable authors, or 
by familiar phrases of undisputed 
authority. 

In addition to the above it was all 
revised and enlarged by Chauncey A. 
Goodrich, late Professor in Yale Col- 
lege. You see you will get the worth 
of your money a good many timesover. 





THIS system of common schools is a 
law-giver in every community where 
they are established. They teach and 
train their pupils to live and to put 
themselves and their lives in harmony 
with the highest moral truth, and so 
in learning to command by being com- 
manded through obedience they learn 
to be free and to use their liberty and 
not abuse it. This is their strength, 
their power, their glory. For this 
work done certain, sure and effective 





they will have to beestablished, enlar- 
ged and perfected in all the States. 





“AMERI A JOURNAL OF ‘EDUCATION ‘AND ) NATIONAL | EDUCATOR. 9 
Nor could he beignorant or indiffer- CHIcaago made a gallant fight for THE PRINTED PAGE. 
ent about business affairs which are} the ‘‘World’s Fair” and wonit. All 
so essential to the material prosperity | honor to the great city. We ought) ‘‘Then join you with them like a rib of steel, 


To make strength stronger.’’ 
—SHAK. 
It is claimed by those best posted 
that eight persons read every paper 
published before it is destroyed, many 
read and read again so as to reinforce 
themselves with arguments to meet 


opponents to certain important meas- 
ures. 


We have on the above basis nearly 
two hundred thousand readere, and 
the result is manifest in the steady 
and solid improvement of our school 
system in all the states where this 
journal circulates. 

 . . 

OuR valued contemporary, the Zdu- 
cational Courant, of Louisville, Ky., 
in speaking of the direct mnoey value 
to the teachers of the circulation of 
this JOURNAL among the people, said : 

A YEAR or two ago, the editor of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
St. Louis, urged that a liberal distri- 
bution of that paper among the teach- 
ers, school officers, and tax-payers 
would reimburse each teacher four- 
fold its costinone year. The teachers 
caught the idea, and wisely and zeal- 
ously aided, until one hundred 
and fifty thousand copies 
were put into circulation. At the 
close of the year the report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Missouri showed an average 
increase of teachers’ wages 
of 19.62. Of course it was not 
that all this was due to the Journal 
— but thatit was an activeand prompt 
factor in securing this desired re- 
sult, no inteliigent person will deny. 





Ir all of our readers knew—as we 
know—the great silk manufacturers, 
O. 8. Chaffee & Son, of Mansfield Cen- 
ter, Conn., they would not let a day 
pass without sending a postal card for 
samples of their silk dress patterns, 





ALL the great revolutions of the fu- 
ture are involved and engulf: d in the 
phrase gratuitous instruc ion in our 
common schools and compulsory . 
school attendance. 

Our teachers are, all of them, revo- 

lutionists. They sow the seeds of 
intelligence, which will spring up and 
bear a harvest which will make Right 
the master of Force—Courage , the 
leader of Progress—Honor the sover- 
eign of Knowledge--Conscience the 
leader of Duty—Liberty the Queen of 
Civilization, and Light the conqueror 
of Darkness. 
Our teachers in their work lay such 
foundations and lead in such victories. 
They are to.be helped and sustained 
—not feared. 


THE common school moves in the 
land a silent, effective, majestic meth- 
od for the education of all, in the du- 
ties and responsibilities of American 
citizenship. It will be established, 





increased, and enlarged, until all are 
able to secure its helpful beneficial 
influence. 
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We stand for peace, for unity in this 
work of educating for American citi- 
zenship. There is room enough for all 
the common schools, for all the private 
schools, for all the denominational 
and sectarian schools. We cannot af- 
ford to abridge or limit or in any way 
hinder the work of these instrumen- 
talities. Truth and God are over them 
all, in them all, through all of them, 
and these two, truth and God, cannot 
be overthrown. They are eternal. 





Our teachers in the common schools 
of the country work on in their great- 
ness, calmly and in silence with the 
still and modest lives of truth and 
virtue. The manifest of this labor 
makes little impression unless we 
study it carefully. It is worthy all 
praise for its sure and inevitable out- 
come of good citizenship notwithstand- 
ing the gibes and sneers of such traitors 
as Howard Crosby, and others of his 
ilk. 


GENIUS is made for man, belongs to 
the people, is poured out, illuminated 
made for seeing and for light to help 
the people to see, hence Victor Hugo 
said, that ‘‘all thinkers, all poets, all 
producers of nobility of soul, must be 
translated, commented upon, printed, 
published, reprinted, stereotyped, 
distributed, explained, recited, spread 
abroad, given to all, given cheaply, 
given at cost price.” Wecan see only 
what we bring the ability to see. 
This, alas, is the blight and curse of 
ignorance—that we cannot see. 





prieacingiccedeoningaiRt Ribena 

SEEK out, and give out the best all 
the time—we must march forward 
united in this work of educating the 
people—and all the people. The 
means can be had—will be'given when 
we are in earnest. Conquest after 
conquest has been recognized ; let not 
a single force be isolated or left in this 
contest—to-day’s dawn pledges the 
sun full risen for to-morrow. 





THE duty of all is to live—largely, 
nobly and righteously. Let us show 
how this can be done, each in his own 
life and person—let us be eager for 
well doing—above all, let us be united 
in this work of education. Summon 
and strengthen every instrumentality 
—lose none, divide none. Do not sac- 
rifice the superior side of man to the 
inferior side—the spiritual to the ani- 
mal. Tostimulate with hope is al- 
Ways necessary, 


as. 
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Bin Nye says: 

“TI could never think of taking a 
long r. r. journey without Mr. Web- 
ster’s tale in my pocket. 

I would just as vi. think of trav- 
eling without my bottle of cough med- 
icine as to start out without Mr. Web- 
ster’s book.’’ fee our coupon order on 
page 14 how you can get a copy. 





DWIGHT HOLBROOK. 


on of Josiah Holbrook, a prominent 
educator, whose biography wa® 
written by Hon. Henry Barnard and the 
grandson of Col. John Holbrook of the 
Revolutionary war, died March 8th, 
1890, at the age of 73, in Evanston, Il. 
Born in Derby, Conn., he spent a por- 
tion of his boyhood in Boston. When 
he was a ‘young man he moved to 
Berea, Ohio, and started the manufac- 
ture of illustrative apparatus, being 
the inventor of many of the most use- 
ful and practical aids in teaching now 
in use. He utilized for a time a part 
of the convict labor of the State of 
Connecticut, and supplied the schools 
of the State with apparatus. He re- 
moved his factory to Windsor Locks, 
Conn, where he manufactured for 
years for A. H. Andrews & Co. Later 
his sons became interested in the Chi- 
cago house, and he was for some time 
in charge of their factory at Chicago, 
but of late years had retired from 
active business. 

Mr. Holbrook, like his father and 
his brother Alfred Holbrook, was de- 
voted to educational interests, and 
spent his life in advancing so well the 
work began by his father. He was a 
man whohad traveled extensively, was 
a widely read and hroadly cultured 
gentlemen. 

The general cause of education was 
advanced by him at least a quarter of 
a century, and Yale College is using 
constantly in their classes. slated 
globes to assist the sophomores in 
spherical trigonometry. His influence 
and work cannot be measured by 
human minds, and he was universally 
respected and esteemed as a genial, 
whole-souled, honorable gentleman. 
Two of his sons continue the business 
with A. H. Andrews & Co. in Chicago 
and are greatly improving and en- 
larging the lines of work begun by 
their father. 





THE unity of this nation, the most 
marvelous and splendid political or- 
ganism in history, is to be maintained 
and perpetuated through the teaching, 
training and influence of our common 
schools, fusing and melting into one 
homogeneus whole the discordant ele- 
ments we find in their construction. 
We cannot and shall not vote our- 
selves together. The children will 
study together, recite together, play 
together, and learn the same funda- 
mental principles of individual, state 
and national government in these 
schools. They are worth in this vastly 
more than they cost 


a et te 

THE world waits to see the quality 
and energy of the intellectual and 
moral training in our common schools 
—so far it bears the test—no other in- 
strumentality has yet been discovered 
or devised that trainsso effectually for 
the duties and responsibilities of 
American citizenship. Regarded from 
this or from any other point of view 
the common school is an institution of 
the State, founded in the final end of 
the State, and therefore to be main- 
tained, enlarged and perfected by the 
State, 


Lzt us have an ali round education; 
or as Prof. Woodward of our manual 
training school states it, ‘‘let us put 
the whole boy (or girl) to -school.’’ 


a vast difference between a conspic- 
uous quality and a great man. Take 
Alexander, who was an organized mil- 
itary genius or quality—but he was 
not a great man. Take Byron, who 
was a brilliant poet—but not a great 
man. Take Lord Bacon, who was a 
consumate intellectual energy but 
very mean and disreputable as a man- 
Into a great man must go a conspic- 
uous moral and spiritual element. To 
leave these out of our educational 
forces is to slight and neglect the no- 
blest gift and fuaction of education. 
A great man is not one conspicuous 
prodigious element—but a concordant 
congress of intellectual and moral 
forces all working for a noble end to 
build up a noble life. Our common 
schools must train in this broader and 
complete direction all the time. 





Bor let us understand that obed- 
tence to the law is not all that the 
State demands of its citizens. 

This, indeed, is but the humblest 
demand. And, if we recognize it as 
incumbent upon the State, that, before 
it could demand obedience to its law 
from the citizen, it should render a 
knowledge of the law possible to the 
citizen, what shall we say of the duty 
of the government in this respect, 
when we find that it demands not 
merely obedience to the law, but also 
that the citizen should make the law. 
If the citizen does not know enough to 
make wise and equitable laws—we all 
have to smart for—and pay for this 
ignorance on the part of the law 
makere. 





THE private school is properly and 
of necessity exclusive—for the few— 
who can pay. The common school is 
accessible to all, it excludes none. All 
are poten ‘ial citizens of the republic, 
and in this character alone are they 
known to therepublic. Fromall alike 
the republic demands obedience to its 
laws. Toallalikeit has to render a 
knowledge of that law possible. From 
all alike it demands that they shall 
govern themselves. Tv all alike it has 
to render the culture possible through 
which alone self-government is 
achieved. It excludes none. 


ce 





But NYE says he read Mr. Webster 
for years, and at last became a very 
close student of Mr. Webster’s style. 
I never found but one thing in the 
book for which there was a stampede, 
and that was a perfect gem. It was 
so thrilling in detail and so different 
from Mr. Webster’s general style that 
I have often wondered who he got to 
write it for him. See coupon order 
on page 14 just how to secure it, now. 

THE collossal influence and teaching 
of the common schools will be ade- 
quately measured by this silent, in- 
ward rule which reaches and controls 
the children of the country, growing 
up to illustrate and proclaim the fact 
that obedie: ce and liberty are founded 


on law. These are the cardinal vir- 
tues which the teaching and training 
of the common schools eve here 








and at all times give. This their 
greatness, this power. 


We ought to understand that there is 


| The common school teaches what is 

common to all—culture. 
| -The Catholic, the Protestant, the 
Jew, the Gentile, the Infidel, the 
Democrat, the Liberal, the Radical, 
the German, the Irishman, the Dutch- 
man, the yellow man, the black man, 
have not each a different mode of 
spelling the English language, the 
language of the law, but one and the 
same mode. They have not eacha 
different grammar of the English lan- 
guage, but the same grammar. They 
have not each a different geography 
or technique of commerce, but all the 
same. They have the same technique 
of mathematics, of logic, of mechanics, 
of astronomy, of chemistry, of botany 
of law—in a word the same technique 
for all the products of human intelli- 
gence. 

These must be made accessible to all, 
and the common school is the only 
instrumentality so far devised in our 
political economy by which this can 
be done. 

SE Sanne online 

OF course our teachers —when thoy 
day by day come in contact with— 
read carefully again and again such a 
genius as Charles Dickens, will find an 
untold benefit reaped by themselves— 
and their friends, too—in the enlarge- 
ment and enrichment of their vocabu- 
lary and power of expression. In a 
late communication one of the teachers 
of the St. Louis High School said, 
“this addition to our voc&bulary is 
what our teachers great/y need, from 
the fact that we rehearse the same text 
so much in the familiar lessons of the 
text-book used, that before we are 
aware of it we become limited in both 
the power of expression and in our 
conversation. The Republic says, 
“every increase in the power of ex- 
pression results in an increase of power 
in all directions.’’ 





Miss M. C. PALMER, Augusta Co., 
Va., writes under date of Feb. 19th, 
1890, as follows: 

“IT find your ‘aids to school discip- 
line’ to be very indispensible. They 
are by far the best method I have ever 
used or known for securing, first, reg- 
ular attendance; second, perfect reci- 
tations; third, good discipline. They 
interest pupils and parents alike in the 
school work. I have been obliged to 
give a few due bills for the elegant 100 
merits, having used all I ordered. 
Please send at your earliest conven- 
ience, another package. 

I certainly shall take pleasure in 
calling the attention of other teachers 
to your most admirable system.”’ 


Yes, the universal testimony of 
those who are using our **Aids to 
School Discipline’’ is. that their 
use more than doubles both the at- 
tendance and interest of pupils. 
This testimony multiplies every day 
too, as “Our Aids’? are more ex- 
tensively used. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine BSt., 
St. Louis. Mo. 


Our education seems to be a little 
frost-bitten. Would it not be well to 
ripen it up a little and round it out? 
“ Readin,’ ’ritin and ’rithmetic ’’ is not 
education ! 
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HISTORY. 
‘It would seem like lies disdained in the re- 
porting.” 
—SHAK, 





emake it; we enact it day by 
day in theschools, on the farms, 
in the shops and in our halls of legis- 
lation. If we go elsewhere for it—we 


- getit, not as it registered its deeds 


and examples, but as some one who 
assumed to be its chronicler wanted, 
or thought it ought to be. So history 
like all other studies must be pursued 
with intelligence and with great free- 
dom of criticism and of examination, 
Both and all sides need to be exam- 
ined before we come to definite and 
final conclusion. The historian must 
be large of vision and wise and broad 
in generalization and in conclusions. 
Here and there in the long reach of 
vision, a glow of sunshine penetrates 
through the deep obscurity and bodies 
forth a few breathing forms of lofty 
intelligence and stately virtue. They 
stand majestic and serene, amidst the 
clouds and whirlwinds which rage 
around them; and inspired with a wis- 
dom greatly in advance of their age, 
they look forward, with solemn stead- 
fastness and tbe bright prophetic eye 
of faith to the dawn of happier days 
than those which they were permitted 
to see. Such were Socrates and Plato, 
Melancthon and Locke, and the noble 
reformers of every age. But few and 
far between do these visions of light 
and beauty appear in the World’s 
history. In general, it records the 
anguish; fields torn up by the plough- 
share of destruction and hearths laid 
desolate; the widow’s lamentation and 
the infant’s shriek; the deadly havoc 
of pestilence and famine, causing that 
cup of misery to run over which man’s 
malignant ire had wanted power, but 
not the will to fill to its brim. How 
can the Christian virtues be cultivated 
in the soul by the contemplation of 
such scenes, exhibited on the great 
stage of this world since time began? 
We observe, also, that, for the most 
part, history is written in the very 
spirit in which the deeds which it re- 
cords were done. The vivid imagina- 
tion and the eloquent pen of genius 
catch their inspiration from the pro- 
pensities; and the ruthless conqueror 
stands before us as a being of gigantic 
power, commending our awe at least, 
often enlisting our sympathies, and 
serving as a strong excitement to the 
youthful mind to go and do likewise. 





Britt NYE said: ‘One by one our 
eminent men are passing away. Mr. 
Webster has passed away; Napoleon 
Bonaparte is no more, and Dr. Mary 
Walker is fading away. This has 
been asevere winter, and I have to 
guard against the night air a good 
deal myself.” See our Coupon Order, 
on page 14, and secure this Original 


_ Webster’s Unabriged Dictionary—be- 


fore too—they all pass away. 


Ignorance lends assistance to the 
oppressor against the oppressed. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 





THE PUBLIC ScHOOL Music CouRSE. 
Six books. By Chas. E. Whiting, formerly 
teacher of Music in the Boston Schools. The 
series is designed for usein the various grades 
of a system of graded schools, and they are in 
all respect3 to be commended. 


A COMPLETE ALGEBRA, To Ac- 
company Ray’s Series of Mathematics. By 
George W. Smith, Woodward High School, 
Cincinnati. Published by Van Antwerp, Bragg 
& Co., Cincinnati and New York. 


PrRoF. EBEN H. Davis, Superinten- 
dent of Schools of Chelsea, Mass., develops a 
peculiar and special genius for making ‘‘Read- 
ing Books,” and the J. B. Lippincott Co. of 
Philadelphia develop a special genius in print- 
ing and binding of the books. We have a 
series of two or three ‘*Reading Books’? of the 
Lippincott’s new series that are gemsof beau- 
ty in every respect. 

All that art can do in the way of illustration 
has been done, and the best writers of juvenile 
literature have been drawn upon for material. 
When the schoo! book publishers furnish such 
material so cheaply andin such quantities it 
would seem to us best to let this kind of work 
be done by them, and that the educational 
papers should give their attention to the crea- 
tion of a public sentiment that would sustain 
our schools on a more liberal and permanent 
basis. 


ANOTHER Very beautiful and attrac- 
tractive book, which will make the study of 
geography more interesting than ever before, is 
The Picturesque Geographical Reader. Vol. 1 
By Charles F. King, author ot ‘‘Meihods and 
Aids in Geography.” Lee and Shepherd, Pub- 
lishers, Boston. 


THE NEw ECLECTIC{HISTORY OF THE 
UniTep STATE3. By M. E, Thalheimer. Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Publishers, Cincinnati 
and New York. 


LABORATORY MANUAL OF EXPERI- 
MENTAL PuHysics. A brief course of quanti- 
tive experiments, intended for beginners. By 
Albert L. Arey, C. E. C. W. Bardeen, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


Mr. C. W. BARDEEN has also added 
many useful books for teachers to his grow- 
ing and popular list. He sends us ‘‘A Primer 
of School Management’? which will be of special 
value to all teachers as well as school officers. 


A PAPER of the widest popular in- 
tere:t, entitled, ‘‘Suggestions for the Next 
World’s Fair,” is contributed to the April Cen- 
tury by Monsieur Georges Berger, the Director 
of the Paris Exposition. M. Berger’s sugges- 
tions are of the most practical and helpful sort, 
and the editor of The Century has forwarded 
advance sheets of the artiele to the Mayor of 
Chicago. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER in the 
April Forum says: ‘The fair corclusion of the 
whole matter seems to be that the American 
peeple have the sort of newspapers they pre- 
fer. Anincreasing number, no doubt, prefer 
a@ clean and trustworthy newspaper. But in 
this country we are estimated by majorities.’’ 


Be sure when you get Scribner's 
Magazine for April to read ‘‘The New Methuse- 
lah,” in which Sarah Orne Jewett describes, 
with her rare humor, the experiments of a 
New England philosopher to prolong the per- 
iod of human life. 


THE CenTuRY for April will contain 
three illustrated short stories of much variety: 
“The Herr Maestro,’ a story by Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell, with illustrations by Joseph 
Pennell; ‘‘That Yank from New, York,’’ by 
John Heard, with illustrations by Redwood 
and ‘‘A Dusky Genius,” an ante-bellum story 
of the South by Maurice Thompson 


“LADY JANE,”’ & new serial by Mrs. 
C. V. Jamison, begins in the April St. Nicholas. 
The story deals with Southern life and charac- 
acter, and is intended for the older class of 
! young folks. 








THE first of several geological papers 
by Teresa C. Crofton will be published in the 
April St. Nicholas. 


In the April Century ‘‘The Fur Seal 
Islands’’ will be made the subject of an inter- 
esting article by Captain Charles Bryant, the 
originator of the system under which the much- 
talked-of seal fisheries are conducted. 


THE first paper describing Miss Bis 
land’s extraordinary trip around the world, 
which was begun at six hours’ notice for THE 
COSMOPOLITAN MaGaziIneE, and which attracted 
the attention of the world during its progress, 
appears in the April numberot THz CosMoPoLt 
TAN, illustrated fre m photographs and drawirgs 
by Robert Blum. 


WE wish every New Englander, 
wherever he may be, would take and read and 
lend to his neighbors and friends the New 
England Magazine. It covers in its masterful 
management and in the selection and make up 
its reading matter and illustrations, the whole 
continent, from Alaska to Florida; every home 
would be purer and stronger and better from 
reading it from month to month. Here is a 
gem we cull from the March number: 


TO JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


BY WILLIAM HERBERT CURRUTH. 








{In memory of & visit to the poet by two 
friends, one from:South Carolina, the other 
from Kansas.]} 

Benignant spirit to thy hallowed seat, 

Led by the homage due to seer ard sage, 

Come two children of the newer age 

To sit a deathless hour at thy feet; 

One from the freshened ardor and generous 
heat 








Of the Palmetto’s twice-bought heritage, 

And one made from the plains his pilgrimage, 

Where bleeding Kansas’ wounds are healed 
with wheat. 

Oh, well for thee, my country, proud and 
fair, 

When the New North, reborn in the wide West, 

And the New £outh, in such serener air, 

Shall the New Union in one fane invest 

Of sweet good will, and woe to those who tear, 

Like vampires, the old wounds upon thy breast. 

Address New England Magazine Co, 36 Broom - 
field Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE most precious parts of our edu- 
cation we seldom derive from books. 

It is association and contact with 
some divinely inspired teacher—the 
radiant sanctity of some soul over- 
flowing with the light of truth and 
love that lifts us toa higher plane of 
endeavor—this it is that exalts and 
purifies. Can we properly estimate 
the worth and wealth of such by the 
dross of dollars and cents? Their are 
myriads of such teachers pouring out 
their lives for the salvation of the 
children in every State. Obscure, pa- 
tient and unassuming, there flows out 
from them such virtue and strength 
as from the hem of the robe of Jesus— 
to heal some fraction of the world’s 
hurt from the limitations of ignorance, 
disease and sin. 
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Large School Maps 


Sof iCicaf Maps. 


Each Map, 50x42 Inches. 


Colored and Mounted on Cloth and Common Rollers. 


VARNISHED OR UNVARNISHED. 


PRICE PER MAP, $5.00. 


(WITH NAMES.) 


United States, Canada and Mexico, Scotland, Africa, 
Eastern and Western Hemisphere. ireland. South Africa. 
(one map) British Isles. America, 
World, Mercator’s Projcction. France. North America. 
Eastern Hemisphere. Italy. Canada, Nova Scotia, Etc. 


Western Hemisphere. 
urope. 
England and Wales. 


ales. 
British North America. 


Spain and Portugal. South America. 
Central Europe. Australia, 
Orkney and Shetland. New Zcaland. 
Asia. India. Pacific Ocean. 


Egypt. West India Islands. 


@utfine, or Pest Mapes. 


( uUNLETTERED.) 


Uniform with the Maps of Political Geography, showing the Outlines, Rivers, Mountains, Towns, 


and Political 


SIZE, SOX42 INCHES. 


ivisions, without names. 


PRICE, ON ROLLERS, VARNISHED OR UNVARNISHED. $5.00, 


World, in Hemispheres. Ireland. America. 
World, Mercator. British Isles. United States. 
Europe. sia. Palestine. 
England. India. Classical Map of Countries bor- 
Scotland. Africa. dering on the Mediterranean. 
Australia. 


Gfaddicaf and Scriptura? Mapes. 


( WITH NAMES.) 


SIZE, 50X42 INCHES, 


Orbis Veteribus Notus. Orbis Romanus. 
Italia Antiqua. 
Grecia Antiqua. 
Asia Minor. The Exodus. 


PRICE, PER MAP, $5.00 


Cesar de Bello Gallico. 
Travels of St. Paul. 


VARNISHED OR UNVARNISHED, 


Outline Map of Countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, 
Canaan and Palestine. 
Bible Countries, 


DBydicaf Maps. 


( WITH NAMES.) 


SIZE, SOX42 INCHES. 


World in Hemispheres. Europe. 


PRICE, PER MaP, $5.00. 
Asia. 


VARNISHED OR UNVARNISHED. 


Africa. America, England. 





Any Map in the Series mounted on a Spring Roller in a four-ply birch veneer case, $6.60. 
SIXTY-TWO Maps in the above series UNIFORM IN SIZE. 


On account of the great demand they are constantly at press, and no maps are printed without 
being THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


Address with stamp for reply, 





J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


{120 PINE STREET, 


$T. LOUIS, MO. 
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EDITION 


American Journal of Education. 


$1.00 per year in advance. 








G. D. ALEXANDER, Howard La. } 
J.B. MERWIN { Editors. 








THE Times- Democrat, after fighting 
with more vigor than sense the appro- 
priation of over four millions to her 
school fund from the surplus in the 
United States Treasury, wails over 
“the scanty compensation of the teach- 
ers. who constitute not only an honor- 
able corps of workers, but a more nu- 
merous class than most people sup- 
pose, there being in all 2,634 on the 
rolls for the year, of whom 1,909 were 
white, and 725 colored. The average 
pay of these teachers was slightly in 
excers of $30 per month, and this for 
only five months in the year.’’ 

The average pay of her most intelli- 
gent citizens, ‘an honorable corps of 
workers,’”’ is only $150 per year. Is 
this RIGHT, or just, or fair? 

re 


Our teachers do not quite realize the 
influences at work to cripple and hin- 
der them in their work. Politicians, 
tyrants and would-be dictators can 
handle and manipulate ignorance. 
They are afraid of intelligence. 





nals of the eouutry bagen, fe Fesorules 
e count: r Ze 
what our ‘oaths are doing in the 
way of training and educating the 
children? We think so. Why not 
ublish a book on ‘The Success of 
‘eachers?’”’ We bave the ‘‘mistakes’’ 
of teachers and sold and 
har upon until the taxpayers act- 
ually begin to think it is best to cut 
down the expenses of the schools, and 
the Chicago Tribune chimes in to cut 
the compensation still lower. 
Politicians say “they can handle 
ignorant people easier than intelligent 
people,”’ and the Chicago Tribune 


DELEGATES 


— ATTENDING THE — 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AT ST. PAUL, MINN., JULY, 1890, 
SHOULD AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THE 
FAVORABLE OPPORTUNITY TO 
VISIT THE MANY 


PLEASURE AND HEALTH RESORTS 


— TRIBUTARY TO THE — 


wants to “handle” the ignorant votes’ NIC)RTHERN PACIFC R. R. 


THE great privilege of our common 
school lies in the vast meats employed 
to develop both the intellect and the 
character of the pupil. He measures 
himself alongside of his fellow pupil 
and is taught to respect the rights of 





all. These privileges are for all who 
enter, the p or and the rich alike. 
No money can give you a new facul- | 


] 


ty—but here is the opportunity for | 


growth in mental and moral power 
and in all the graces and high priv- 
egesil of American citizenship. 











PARKERS EW STROGEORAL MUP 


A New and Wonderful Achievement in the 


Production of 


Relief Maps. 


Teachers throughout the United States will welcome the Announce- 
ment that a new discovery has been made, by means of which large 
relief Maps are being manufactured in this country, better adapted 
to school use than any others heretofore made in Europe or America, 


and yet comparatively inexpensive. 


These Maps are made after Bercuaus’ Puysicat Attias and the 
Stieter Puysicat Arias, which embody the most recent discoveries 


in Physical Geography. 


The new STRUCTURAL MAPS show the Relief of the Mountains 
and the Slopes and the complete Drainage System of the Continents 
incomparably better than any other Maps hitherto constructed. They 
are beautifully colored, elegant in form and finish and large enough 
to be seen distinctly in every part of an ordinary school room. 

They are made of light material, but material that is practically 


indestructable. 
the school room. 


Each Map is strongly framed, ready to hang up in 


Considering the size, structure and durability these Maps are 


relatively inexpensive. 


PRICE LIST. 
StrructuraL Map oF Nortu America, 22x28 inches, $8.00 


STRUCTURAL Map oF SoutH AMERICA, “ 


STRUCTURAL Map or Europe, 
STRUCTURAL Map oF Asia, 
STRUCTURAL Map oF AFRICA, 


STRUCTURAL Map or AUSTRALIA, “ 


STRUCTURAL Map or UNITED 
STRUCTURAL Map oF ITALY, 


STRUCTURAL Map oF PALESTINE, 


8.00 
53 8.00 
x ° 8.00 
rei 8.00 

8.00 
10.00 
12.00 
10.00 


22x34 
29x35 
22x28 


STATES, 


These Maps will be furnished in sets at a small discount from the 


above prices. 


Add ess with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


120 Pine Street, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


THE 


NO OTHER LINE FROM ST. PAUL REACHES 
MANY POINTS OF INTEREST AND 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


| IS THE ONLY LINE RUNNING A DAILY VESTIBULED 


THE LAKE REGION OF MINNESOTA, 
THE RED RIVER VALLEY AND DEVIL’S LAKE OF NORTS DAKOTA, 
THE MOUNTAINS OF MONTANA, 
THE FAMOUS YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARE, 
PUGET SOUND, PACIFIC COAST AND ALASKA. 


THESE 


TRAIN SERVICE CONSISTING OF PULMAN PALACE 


SLEEPING CARS, DINING CARS AND FURNISHED 
TOURIST SLEEPING CARS TO ALL PROMINENT 
POINTS WEST AND NORTHWEST OF ST. 


PA UL . 


LOW EXOURSION RATES WILL BE IN EFFECT AND SPECIAL PARTIES WILL BE 
FORMED TO VISIT THE 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
DURING THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
For Illustrated Books, Pamphlets or any Information Desired, Address, 


CHAS. S. FEE, 
GEN’L PASS. & TKT. AGT , ST. PAUL, MINN. 














BILL NYE says: 
“*T do not wish to do an injustice to 
|a great man who I learn is now no 
|more, @ man who has done so much 
| for the world and who could spell the 
| longest word without hesitation, but I 
| speak of these things just as I would 
| expect others to criticise my work. I 
| have been criticised myself. When I 
| was in public life—as a justice of the 
peace in the Rocky Mountains—a man 
came one day and criticised me so that 
I did not get over it for two weeks ”’ 
' See our couponorder on page 14 for the 
cost to you, now, of Webster’s Un- 
| abridged Dictionaiy. 





~~ 


TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 

(7 tax-payers and school officers, 

too, understand now, that good 

| Blackboards all around the school- 

room ; a good set of outline Maps, and 

| an eight inch Globe, are, to the teacher 

| in his work, what the sledge hammer 

| is to the blacksmith, the saw to the 

| carpenter, the axe to the woodsman, 
| or the plow to the farmer. 

The ¢ime and expense of the teacher 
| and the pupils in the school go on 
| from the day it opens. If you do not 
|give the teachers and pupils these 
|“*tools to work with,” but compara- 
| tively little can be accomplished. 
| Therefore, no district however poor, 
can affurd to do without these neces- 
| sary helps, and provision should be 
made for supplying them as much as 


floor to the building. 

Pupils need them; teachers need 
them ; economy demands them ; and 
the school law of Illinois says wisely 
(see Secs. 48 and 48) that directors 
shall provide these necessary articles. 





for the roof of the scool house or the 





WE know of nothing too good, or too 
high for the people. 

reece 

THE JOURNAL recognizes that the 
enemies of our common schools are not 
merely those who declare themselves 
as such, but also well-meaning persons 
in authority who unwittingly lend 
their influence to the destructive efforts 
of these opponents of the system. 

Let us extend and perfect the system 
by unity of effort and more liberal ex. 
penditure of money. Teachers should 
be paid in ali the states a mininum 
salary of $50 per month, and this money 
should be handed over at the end of 
each month. 





Heroism feels and never reasons, 
and therefore is always right; and 
although a different breeding, different 
religion and greater intellectual activ- 
ity would have modified or even 
reversed the particular action, yet for 
the hero that thing he does is the 
highest deed, and is not open to the 
censure of philosophers or divines ”’ 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED 
TO THE EDITOR— 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi 
tive remedy for above named disease its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases Rave 

ently cured. I shall be giad to 
cLgene tpubeap abe bave commpuations it tae, 
will send me th and PO. address. 
y; . A. SLOCUM, M. C., 
181 Pearl St., N. Y. 
———— ewes 

Nor all of the four hundred thous- 
and teachers in the United States 
petitioned Congress to pass a bill for 
Federal aid to education, granting 
$7,000,000 of money toestablish, main- 
tain and perfect theschools. Possibly 
they felt the present compensation 
was abundant for the services ren- 
dered, and that the school terms were 


long enough in view of that fact. 
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$1.00 per year in advance. 








ERIAH BONHAM. Washington, D.O.) ,.; 
ME RWIN, St. Louis ....... »D-O- | Baitors 








Our teachers, by their work and 
training through the common schools, 
relieve the community from taxation, 
pauperism and crime Our teachers 
train the children to obedience, to in- 
dustry, to economy, to friendly and 
ptoductive co-operation. Rev. How- 
ard Crosby, of New York, would 
license saloons to undo all this work 
and then advocate that the schools be 
turned into a ‘‘ police station’’ to take 
care of the criminals and paupers 
made by his lice :se system. 


ve 





OF course you will want—very prop- 
erly too, ali the particulars of the orig- 
inal Simon pure W_bster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary that we send you for five 
subscribers to the AMERICAN JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION at $1.00 each. See 
coupon order on page 14. 

With 1300 pages same size as “fae 
simile” on page 14. 

It is bound in leather. 

It is five inches thick ! 

It is nine inches wide. 

It is eleven inches long. 

It weighs about ten pounds. 

It is said to contain over 100,000 
words—enough to last you your life- 
time, yqu see, using all you want every 
day. 

Tn addition to these it contains over 
12,000 synonyms. 

For t e correct meaning of ‘'syno- 
nhyms” and all other words, see this 
Dictionary—page 14, our coupon order. 





THE GREATEST GLORY. 


“Glory is hike a circle in the water 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself.” 
—Saak. 


M* Gro. Wm CurtTIs, at the an- 
nual dinner of Brown Univers- 
ity in New York, said: ‘The Ameri- 
can college is now required to train 
citizens. I do not mean itis to abdi- 
cate its highest possible function, 
which is not to impart knowledge but 
to stimulate the intellectual and mor- 
al power. Itis a poor education, be- 
lieve me, that gives us accuracy in 
grammar instead of a loveof letters: 
that leaves us masters of the integral 
calculus and slaves of sordid spirit 
aud mean ambition. (Applause.) 
When I say tha‘ it is to train Ameri- 
cans I mean not only that it is to bea 
gnome of the earth, but also a good 
genius of the higher sphere. With 
one hand it shall lead the young 
American to the secrets of material 
skill; itshall equip him to enter into 
the fullest trade with all the world; 
but with the other it shall lead him to 
lofty thought and to commerce with 
the skies. (Great applause.) The 
college shall teach him the secrets 
and methods of material su ‘cess; bat 
_ above it all, as high as Brown Uni- 
 Yersity is above Market Square, it 


shall admonish him that man does not 





thiogs which are eternal are unseen. 
The gardens of Sicily, said a lawyer 
to the assembled host of Harvard on 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary,—the gardens of Sicily are empty 
now, but the bees from every clime 
still fetch honey from the garden plots 
of Theocritus. That is the honey 
which is stored in the college cell—-the 
love of beauty, of goodness, the love 
of truth, the preference of the spirit- 
ual to the material, the unconquerable 
conviction that the greatest glory of a 
Nation is not great riches but noble 
men.”’ 





THE spirit of self sacrifice as exhib- 
ited in our common schools or in Cath- 
olic schools, or wherever, in fact, it is 
found—or shown, is always a spirit of 
illumination. Its reflex influence is 
always an uplifting influence and 
lights up the way of life and joy like 


&@ perpetual benediction. 
Or 


BE CAREFUL, 


“Take special care my greetings be delivered.’’ 
—SuHaAK. 





MERSON says: ‘Nature makes 
is no mistakes.’’ 

We must know, or we must suffer. 
Itis both better and cheaper to know. 
‘‘Nature is a discipline of the under- 
standing in intellectual truths. Our 
dealing with sensible objects is a 
constant exercise in the necessary 
lessons of difference, of likeness, 
of order, of being and seeming, of pro- 
gressive arrangements of ascent from 
particular to general; of combination 
to oneend of manifold forces. Propor- 
tioned to the importance of the organ 
to be formed, is the extreme care with 
which its tuition is provided—a care 
pretermitted in no single case. 

What tedio is training, day after 
day, year after year, never ending, to 
form the common sense; what contin- 
ual reproduction of annoyances, incon- 
veniences, dilemmas; what rejoicing 
over us of little men; what disputing 
of prices, what reckonings of inter- 
est,—and all to form the Hand of the 
mind—to instruct us that ‘good 
thoughts are no better than good 
dreams, unless they be executed.’’ 

The same good office is performed by 
property, and its filial system of debt 
and credit. Debt, grinding debt, 
whose iron face the widow, the or- 
phan, and the sons of genius fear and 
hate; debt, which consumes so much 
time—which so cripples and disheart- 
ens a great spirit with cares that seem 
80 base, is a preceptor whose lessons 
cannot be foregone, and is needed 
most by those who suffer from it most. 

Moreover, property, which has been 
well compared to snow—“‘if it fall 
level to-day, it will be blown into drifts 
to-morrow ’’—is merely the surface ac- 
tion of internal machinery, like the 
index on the face of aclock. Whilst 
now it is the gymnastics of the under- 
standing, it is having, in the foresight 
of the spirit, experience in the pro- 
founder laws. 

The whole character and fortune of 





_#ve on bread alone, and that the 








the individual is affected by the least 


inequalities in the culture and of the 
understanding; for example, in the 
perception of differences. Therefore 
is Space, and therefore Time, that man 
may know that things are not huddled 
and lumped. but sundered and indi- 
vidual, 

A: bell and a plow have each their 
use, and neither can do the office of 
the other. 

Water is good todrink, coal toburn, 
wool to wear; but wool cannot be 
drank, nor water spun nor coal eaten. 
The wise man shows his wisdom in 
separation, in gradation, and his scale 
of creatures and of merits is as wideas 
nature. The foolish have no range in 
their scale, but suppose every man is 
as every other man. 

What is not good they call the worst, 
and what is not hateful, they call the 
best. 

In like manner, what good heed na- 
ture formsinus! Shepardons no mis- 
takes. Her yeais yea, and her nay 
nay.” 





OvuR common schools for what they 
do for the people, are constant, cheer- 
ing prophecies of good to the State 
and the nation. 

They will be perpetuated, extended 
and enlarged for both the culture they 
give, and the safety and prosperity 
they insure. 

M. TAINE says, ‘Dickens was the 
English painter who, with passionate 
art, gives a voice to matter and makes 
imaginary objects equivalent to real- 
ities.’’ 

This is why our teachers will so 
much and so largely enrich both their 
thought and their vocabulary by read- 
ing and re-reading the fifteen volumes 
of complete works which we send 
you. 

This is why we aim to put the fifteen 
volumes of his complete works into 
the hands of every teacher and into 
every school district in the United 
States. So far the teachers have ren- 
dered, in all the states, a very essen- 
tial service by their cheerful and lib- 
eral co-operation. Every phase and 
theme of life is illustrated and illum- 
inated by the»wit and wisdom and 
genius of Dickens in the fifteen vol- 
umes of his complete works which we 
send you. 


aa 


OVER-THE-LEFT ANCESTRY. 
** A wild trick of his ancestors.” 
—SHAK. 








“Toby Chuzzlewit, who was your 
grandfather?’’ To which he, with his 
breath, no less distinctly, solemnly, 
and formally replied: and his words 
were taken down at the time, and 
igned by six witnesses, each with 
his name and address in full : 

‘* The Lord No Zoo.”’ 

It may be said—it has been said, for 
human wickedness has no limits—that 
thereis no Lord of thatname, and that 
among the titles which have become 
extinct, none at all resembling this, 
in sound even, is to be discovered. 

‘* But what is the irrestible infer- 
euce? — Rejecting a theory, broached 
by some well-meaning but mistaken 
persons, that this Mr. Toby Chuzzle- 





wit’s grandfather, to judge from his 





A Fact 


ORTH knowing is that blood dis- 

eases which all other remedies fail 
to cure, yield to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Fresh confirma- 
tion of this state- 
ment comes to 
hand daily. Even 
such deep-seated 
and stubborn com- 
plaints as Rheu- 
matism, Rheuma- 
~tic Gout, and the 
like, are thorough- 
ly eradicated by 
the use of this won- 
derful alterative. 


Mrs. R. Irving 
Dodge, 110 West 
125th street, New 

: York, certifies :— 
* About two years ago, after suffering 
for nearly two years from rheumatic 
gout, being able to walk only with great 
discomfort, and having tried various 
remedies, including mineral waters, 
without relief, I saw by an advertise- 
ment in a Chicago paper that a man had 
been relieved of this distressing com- 
plaint, after long suffering, by taking 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I then decided to 
make a trial of this medicine, and took 
it regularly for eight months. I am 
pleased to say that it effected a com- 
plete cure, and that I have since had no 
return of the disease.” 

Mrs. L. A. Stark, Nashua, N. H., 
writes: ‘‘One year ago I was taken ill 
with rheumatism, being confined to my 
house six months. I came out of the 
sickness very much debilitated, with no 
appetite, and my system disordered in 
every way. I commenced to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla and began to improve at 
once, gaining in strength and soon ‘re- 
covering my usual health. I cannot say 
too much in praise of this well-known 
medicine.” 

“T have taken a great deal of medi- 
cine, but nothing has done me so 
much good as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
felt its beneficial effects before I had 
a finished one bottle, and I can 
reely testify that it is the best blood- 
medicine I know of.’’ —L. W. Ward, Sr, 
Woodland, Texas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six botties, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 














name, must surely have been a Man- 
darin (which is wholly insupportable, 
for thereis no pretence of his grand- 
mother ever having been out of this 
country, or of any Mandarin having 
been in it within some years of his 
father’s birih ; except those in the tea 
shops, which cannot for a moment be 
regarded as having any bearing on 
the question one way or other), reject- 
ing this hypothesis, is it not manifest 
that Mr. Toby Chuzzlewit had either 
received the name imperfectly from his 
father, or that he had forgotten it, or . 
that he had mispronounced it? and 
that even at a recent period in ques- 
tion, the Chuzzlewits were connected 
by a bend sinister, or kind of heraldic 
over - the- left, with some unknown 
noble or illustrious House? 

Martin Chuzzlewit should be read 
from the first to the last chapter by 
every American citizen. 





Major Poweu., Director of the 
Government Geological Survey, will begin in 
the March Century a series of three pupers, 
illustrated with maps, on the subject of irriga- 
tion. The first paper will be entitled ‘‘The 
Irrigable Lands of the Arid Region.’’ 


INTELLIGENCE and religious instruc- 


‘tion, such as our common schools ev- 


ery where teach, recognizes and authen- 
ticates the rightof human souls to out- 
— the limits of the visible world, 
and to become topeneceie and refresh- 


ed in the ideal of eternity. 
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ANOTHER BONANZA. 


See below a perfect fac-simile of the Title Page of the Great Dic- | 
tionary. The original SIMON PURE Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 





| 
| 
| 


AN 


AMERIGAN DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


CONTAINING 








| 
THE WHOLE VOCABULARY OF THE FIRST EDITION IN TWO VOLUMES QUARTO; THE ENTIRE CORRECTIONS AND | 
IMPROVEMENTS OF ‘THE SECOND EDITION IN TWO VOLUMES ROYAL OCTAVO; TO WHICH IS PREFIXED AN 
INTRODUCTORY DISSERTATION ON THE ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND CONNECTION OF THE LANGUAGES 

OF WESTERN ASIA AND EUROPE, WITH AN EXPLANATION OF THE PRINCIPLES ON WHICH 
LANGUAGES ARE FORMED. 


BY 


NOAH ‘WEBSTER: LL.. D., 


Member of the American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia; 


| 
fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
Massachusetts ; 


Member of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences; Fellow of the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries in Copenhagen; Member of the Connecticut Historical Society; Corresponding Member of the His- 
torical Societies in Massachusetts, New York and Georgia; of the Academy of Medicine in Philadelphia, and 
of the Columbian Institute in Washington; and Honorary Member of the Michigan /istorical Society. 


GENERAL SUBJECTS OF THIS WORK. 


I—ETYMOLOGIES OF ENGLISH WORDS, DEDUCED FROM AN EXAMINATION AND COMPARISON OF WORDS OF CORRE 
SPONDING ELEMENTS IN TWENTY LANGUAGES OF ASIA AND EUROPE. 


II—THE TRUE ORTHOGRAPHY OF WORDS, AS CORRECTED BY THEIR ETYMOLOGIES. 

I1I—PRONUNCIATION EXHIBITED AND MADE OBVIOUS BY THE DIVISION OF WORDS INTO SYLLABLES, BY ACCEN- 
TUATION, BY MARKING THE SOUNDS OF THE ACCENTED VOWELS, WHEN NECESSARY, OR BY GENERAL RULES. 

| IV—ACCURATE AND DISCRIMINATING DEFFINITIONS, ILLUSTRATED, WHEN DOUBTFUL OR OBSCURE, BY EXAMPLES 


OF THEIR USE, SELECTED FROM RESPECTABLE AUTHORS, OR BY FAMILIAR PHRASES OF UNDISPUTED | 
| AUTHORITY. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED | 
BY 
- CHAUNCY A. GOODRICH, 


LATE PROFESSOR IN YALE COLLEGE, 


WITH AN APPENDIX OF USEFUL TABLES, DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS, ETC., ETC. 





1890. 



































This is the Way it Looks, 





We want you to know all about 
the premium we give you 


of the 


WEBSTER’S 


UNABRIDGED 
DICTIONARY. 


— FOR— 


fe 7 
F SUBSCRIBERS | 


TO THE 








AMERICAN 
JOURNAL 


QF EDUCATION. 


At $1.00 Each. 





It contains 2600 columns of words 
and their definitions. 


It is bound in Leather. 

It is FIVE INCHES Thick. 

It is Nine Iuches wide when closed. 
It is Eleven Inches long. 

It Weighs about Ten pounds. 

It is strongly bound. 


It contains words enough for you, 
and your children, and your grand. 
children and your great grandchil- 
dren to use every day as long as you 
all live. 


The Teacher and FOUR others can 
unite and send $5,09. For this we wiil 
send FIVE Copies of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL of EDUCATION - one 
year post paid and a copy of this 
GREAT WORK, by Express. 


SEE OUR COUPON CROER BELOW. 


Clip it out and send it in with the 
money and we will send you the Dic- 





tionary by FIRST EXPRESS. 





COUPON ORDER. pb ee eo es ole 


J. B. MERWIN—Mana, aging Ba Salter. AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, N0.5......<.00scsceeeeeeeesecereesceccceeee + 
112) Pine Street. St. Louis, 

Dear Sir —We wish to avail ovtce eg ot the above offer at once. Enclosed I sendyou $5.00 
moncy or ier or —— letter. Please send the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATIOS 
one year, post pai 
a@ Here sign your full names, and write them very plain : 


NO. Lie... cee ee eeweensnesces secceeBs OD secvcccceevsecens sso veeteeOO.. seers sas State.... 


Send the Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary b 


No. 2. S rs i 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND NATIONAL EDUCATOR. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


EDITION 


American Journal of Education. 


$1.00 per Year in advance. 








W. ©. ROATEN, Jackson. ......... . 
J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis .. “1: } Baitors. 


YEs, pour into the souls of your pa- 
pils the best from all these great ora- 
tors, poets, artists, prophets—these 
who have been uplifted—these who 
have seen great ideals, great truths, 
great possibilities. Our teachers re- 
construct the people—through their 
children. What a work of trans- 
formation this is—how great and 
lofty—who can measure its beauty or 
its power? In the chars ef life they 
open vistas of light—for weakness 
they give strength—for unbelief and 
despair they give faith and hope—for 
slavery — freedom — for darkness — 
light. Great is their work ; let us see 
toit that they are liberally compen- 
sated in ali the States —and helped in 
every way possible. 





—————— aa 


Teachers’ Excursion to St. Paul 
** Call it a travel 
That thou takest for pleasure.’’ 
—SHAK. 





For the Annual Meeting of the 
National Educational Association to be 
held at St. Paul, Minn., July, 1890, 
the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. 
PAUL Rattway Co. will sell reduced 
rate excursion tickets from Chicago 
and all other points on its 5,700 miles 
of thoroughly equipped road in Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, South Dakota and North 
Dakota; and all railroads in the 
United States will sell excursion 
ickets to St. Paul and return for this 
occasion via the CHIcAGo, MIL- 
WAUKEE & 8T. Paut Raitway. For 
circulars of information containing 
further particulars, please address A. 
V. H. CARPENTER, General Passenger 
Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Gert some tools ‘to work with” in 
the school room early in the session. 
You can do twenty times as much 
work and ¢en times better work, with 
plenty of Blackboards, Maps, Globes 
and Charts in your school than you 
can do without these ‘‘ helps.”’ 

Get ‘‘ some tools to work with.’’ 





The Secret of Health 
is the power to and assimilate a 
proper quantity wholesome food. This 


os peenthelagg Seg Pit pnw urities exist 


in system. The blood must be $ 
on gle we sg ramifyi h 
every of . Dr. Tutt’s expel 
all and vitalize the whole system. 
A Noted Divine says: 

“I have been Dr. Tutt’s Liver Pills 
the past three months for ja, weak 
stomach and nervousness. I never had any- 
thing to do me so much I recom 
them as the best pill in existence, and do all 
Lean to acquaint others with their merits. 
They are a 

F Rev. F. BR. 1D, New York. 





CAIN 
ONE POUND 
A Day. 


AGAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME ‘ALL 
RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
} THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 


IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER { 
AGAIN." PALATABLE AS MILK, EN- 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL { 
DauGcisTs, AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND § 
IMITATIONS, 
sverus were 
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PossrBLy there is some mistake 
about it—if there is we shall make 
haste to correct it— but the informa- 
tion comes direct and specific from the 
corner of Seventh and Chestnut street 
—a large corner, you Know, the in- 
formation comes. direct that 18,000 
votes were cast for ‘‘dog catcher’ in 
St. Louis, and that out of 70,000 voters 
only 15,000 voted for school directors, 
or 3,000 votes more were polled to de- 
cide who should “catch the dogs’’ than 
were polled to decide who should con- 
trol the education of the children. 


Pa Fas 

ARE the teachers of all the schools 
in the cities and in the country quite 
aware of the influence at work to “‘cut’’ 
their compensation? Would it not be 
well to consider the matter and take 
proper steps to prevent it, before it 
is too late? 





Ir may be hard work to change the 
gait of some of the old stagers, but 
evidently the time is near at hand 
when the so-called ‘‘Journals of Edu- 
cation” will have to do something 
more than to copy ‘“‘methods’’ from 
text books as to how to “do sums.”’ 

FRISCO LINE. 

Have 150,000 acres of rich farming, 
mineral, grazing and timber lands, for 
sale in Southwest Missouri. For par- 
ticulars, address, D. Wishart, General 
passenger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 








WuartT humanity requires, is, to be 
fed with light. This nourishment of 
the people is to be found in our com- 
mon schools They teach the children 
to read, to reflect, to know. We are 
wise when we work for their extension 
and perfection, and other-wise when 
we cripple and hinder them. 
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Our “* AIDS TO SCHOOL DIS- 


meng |CLPLINE”’ interest pupils and pa- 


rents alike, more than DOUBLE 
the attendance, prevent tardiness, 
and greatly relieve the teacher, as 
‘they discipline the school. 





Address the J. B. Merwin School 
Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





' BE PATIENT, 
“My life, my joy. my food, 


My all the world.”’ 
—SHAK. 





HE fact is, the Joy Steel Range 

has come to be so essential in 
every home, that the demand con- 
stantly outruns, so far, the ability to 
supply these indispensible adjuncts to 
good housekeeping. 

Those who have them and use them, 
talk of them and their merits so con- 
stantly, that others rush off to the 
St. Louis Steel Range Co., 1813 Frank- 
lin avenue, and find orders in ahead 
for all that can be made up toa cer- 
tain time. 

Several others read the statements 
onour last page, and as they were just 
going to housekeeping (the best teach- 
ers are constantly getting married), 
they called to secure one, only to find 
that they must wait a few days for an- 
other supply to be turned out. 

The Joy Steel Range Co. promise, if 
our readers are patient, to be ready in 
a short time now, to fill all orders on 
demand. 

Those who have thoroughly tested 
‘* The Joy Steel Range,” feel that it 
not only answers the poets ideal, that 

**A thing of beauty 
Is a joy forever,’’ 
but it goes further than this, and fills 
Shakespeare’s picture of a perfect 
hdme : 


‘Where thou art, there is the world itself, 
With every several pleasure in the world.” 





THE central idea of the training and 
culture given in our common schools 
must be, to enable a child to know and 
understand himself and all his rela- 
tions. The child enters the world, 
an intelligent and emoiional unit, 
amidst a wonderful and complex sys- 
tem of things and beings, among 
which he must shape a course marked 
out for him by the unchanging laws 
which regulate the system. It seems 
only wise and right, therefore, that he 
should know himself, the system and 
its laws, and the part he should play 
in this system and amidst these laws. 
This leading principle in regard to the 
knowledge that the child ought to pos- 
sess would seem axiomatic; yet it 
will be found most revolutionary as 
respects the scholastic practice. But 
though simple it is all regulating and 
all embracing and it will guide us 
more clearly in the choice of the sub- 
ject that ought to be taught. Led by 
it we should teach the child to know 
his own constitution and to realize his 
relations to the system of nature and 
of men; and we should instruct him 
on all the duties incumbent on him 
arising from these relations—physical, 
intellectual, moral and religious, per- 
sonal, social and political. 





Tae Farmers Alliance propose to 
take a hand in the political business 
of the country. This is a wise move- 
ment. 

The politicians spend money very 
lavishly for — politicians — but snap 
their fingers when ‘‘the farmers” 
claim any attention. Intelligent, uni- 
ted action will win—but it must be 
intelligent action. 


| 


YEs, that proposition on page 14 is 
a regular ‘‘ bonanza,’’ because you can 
have the dictionary sent at once and 
send on the five subscribers any time 
during the year 1890. 





Ir you clip this out, sign it plainly, 
giving your post-office address, county 
and state—enclosing $2.00 in registered 
letter, or by money order—we shall 
send you the full set of Dickens’ com- 
plete works in fifteen volumes, the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
one year, and the Home Magazine 
one year. All post-paid. Address: 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
1120 Pine street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Through Vestibuled and Colonist Sleepers 

Between — and Tacoma Wash., 

and Portland. Ore. 

The Wisconsin Central and Northern Pacific 
lines ran through Pullman Vestibuled and Col- 
onist Sleepers between Chi and Tacoma, 
Wash., and Portland, Oregon. Thetrain known 
as the “Pacific Express’? leaves the Grand 
Central Passenger Station, at the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Harrison Street, at 10:45 P.M. 
daily. For tickets, berths in Puilman or Col- 
onist Sleepers, etc , apply to GzO. K. THOMPsONn, 
City Passenger and Ticket Agent, 205 Clark 
Street, or to E. J. Eppy, Depot Ticket Agent, 
Grand Central Passenger Station, corner h 
Avenue and Harrison Btreet, Chicago, Il. 

THERE is no crash of ruin with love 
and light—but strength and unity and 
power. Ruin comes with darkness 
and ignorance and limitation. Our 
teachers stand for love aud light and 
unity. 

(a = eS 

THE patient people have had enough 
of this path of sorrow and hate—they 
refuse to go further along that line— 
they want light and love and unity 
and intelligence now. Our teachers 
stand for, work for, live fur, die for, 
this light and love and peace, unity 
and prosperity. 








SEE how easy youcan get Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary now—have it 
to use right along and send in the five 
subscribers to the AMERICAN JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION any time during 
1890. 

See coupon order on page 14. 


Kansas Cty, Fort Smith and 
Southern Railway, 


“SPLITLOG.” 


Connects with ‘‘ MEMPHIS ROUTE” 
and MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
at Joplin, for Neosho, Indian Springs, 
McElhaney, Erie, Pineville, Splitlog, 
Tiff City, Saratoga, South West City, 
Noel, Sulphur Springs and Maysville, 

Freight for above named points 
should be billed, care ‘* MEMPHIS 
ROUTE” or MISSOURI PACIFIC 


RAILWAY, 
H. M. FICKINGER, 
Superintendent 

NEOSHO, MO. 


To emancipate man—to lift up souls, 
to push light forward and darkness 
backward: this is the work of the 
common school. 

Shame on the man who would hin” 
der, and obstruct, and limitthis work, 
Beware of him, no matter in what 
guise he comes; he of the 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL oF EDUCATION AND NATIONAL EDUCATOR. 








National Normal University, 


Chartered by the State of Ohio to issue all Degrees and: Diplomas con- 
Dy. Colleges versities. Twenty 
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TYPEWRITING, TELE 


GRAPHY, SCIENCE, LIBERAL ARTS, LAW, MEDICINE, 
MUSIC, ORATORY, ETC. 
NO EXAMINATIONS TO ee ane OF ALL GRADES ALWAYS 


The most commodious and imposing educational building in this State. 


with town boarding houses 


afford abundant accomm: 


RATIO 


I 5 dormitory cottages, 


ions. At least 100 t Normals 


are now conducted Beene by graduates of this Institution. More and better work is done here 


in ten weeks than in most other schools in twenty. Over {00 090 
— sewered promptly. Address ne ers. ulars sent tree, 


answered promptly 


of my students = busi- 


Pres. ALFRED HOLBROOK, Lebanon, O. 








IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASUF RE RESORTS 


WEEN T 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
GULF OF MEXICO, 


AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 


To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway 
With the recently added Lines to 
Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 
burg and Stations on these lines now 
a the Shortest line from the North 

ry ere Jacksonville, Carlin- 
ville. aylo ville, Pana, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, , Flora, Centralia and Mt. Vernon. 
Pittsburg 


‘All connecti 
ow’ 
York, an 


gton, D. C. 

re. ALL | EASTERN | CITIES.-@a 
connections via St. Louis, Kansas 

wt fy, St. Joe, Council Blut and all ‘Western 





Vir |ODORA BaTH PowDER, 














The Great yRe Route from 


ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all points in the oy oe 3 and Northwest and 

to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan - 

sas City and ail points West. Oonnecting in 

Union . Pullman Palace sleeping-cars. 

Pullman Parlor buffet cars, Palace dining-cars. 

Horton Reclining-Chair ‘Oars, without extra 
See that your tickets reads via 


OC. H. CHAPPELL, J. CHARLTON, 
General Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. | ¥' 
CHICAGO. 
D. BOWES, Gen. West.Pass. Agt., 
J. M. HUNT, Oity Pass. & Ticket Agt., 
177 N. Fourth Street, under Planters’ House, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DOR 


Odora Preparations. 


Boxed 8 
ounce, 50 cts. 16 ounce, $1 00. 
ODORA SHAMPOO POWDER, 2% cts. 





“1 OpoRA TOOTH POWDER, 2% cts. 





Speakers, Speenet, Dikesene, En- 
+e ne and Catalogues. 
NORMAL BOOK CON- 
9 cern, Letegn, Sadie, 


ODORA SACHET POWDER, 15 cts. 
OpORA FACE POWDER (FLESH or WHITE) 25 cts. 
Allthe ODORA® 
ed and pane 
— the beauty 
hair. ‘They completely furnish a toilet case, 
lady be without them as they enhance 
the comfort as well as the beauty of the person. 
a ert to tourists end travelers. 
or sent on ceotiet a ice by the 
prepetelaee: aoteee hk wesatiten rena 


R. H. McDONALD DRUG CO. 





Cor. Washington and Charlton. 8ts., 
12,21 NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD) —— 


2-23-3t 


, perfect in finish. 


THE JOY STEEL RANGE. 


The Most Complete 
and Durable 
COOKING 


ARTICLE IN USE. 


Reservoir, Open Tank, or Range 
Boiler Attachment, if desired, con- 
structed of Cold Rolled Wrought 
Steel. Elegant in design, and 
Every Range 
warranted to be first-class, and 
a PERFECT Baker. Anti-clinker 


Spiral, and entire Dumping Grate. 


Speciai attention given to small 


and large Family Ranges. 


sT. LOUIS STEEL RANGE CoO., 


1818 Franklin ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





Estey Organs. 


STAND ALONE as the leading Organs of the 
World. For delightful quality, suity and ex- 

quisite sweetness of tone, variety of effects and 
great durability, they HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Estey Pianos 


The most ula anos ever made. Have equal 
merit with the celebrated Estey Organs. Strictly 
first class. yi f warranted. Only tmodiesn 
im price. Cash, or time payments. Address 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


a 018 OliveSt., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Oe oe re ON Bank in Bt. Louisor Chicago, 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. — 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
oo to month can be made 
$ 15.°%° = $250.%° ooo ng for us, Persons 


preferred who can furnish a horse and give their 
whole time to the business. To moments may 
be profitabiy saoleyeteue few vacancies in 
towns and cities. B. “JOHNSON & co., 

1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 23-3 


TEACHERS WANTED | 


we. have available. Seddon, va ammaien ss eer 
curring all over the State. Have you a = 
tion? If not, it oy 4 4 you = register. Try 


it. Send stamp HERR: SUBEAU. 


TEXAS oj EAGHER 
Mention this Journal 


TWELVE: 


samples of our Black 
Silk Dress Patterns 


PRE 


toany lady who will mail her 
address on a postal card to 
O. S. Cuarree & Son, 
Mansfield Centre, Conn. 


Eeeeeeeeae a! 
O. S. Chaffee & Son are manufac- 
turers of the finest and best Black Silk 
Dress Goods made, and they ship direct 
from their mills to individuals, hence 
in buying from them you get all the 
profits usually made by the store. Buy 





























of them and get a perfect dress. 














ARH YOU 


ONE 
OF 


THEM? 
In 1890 


takes 16 free 
in the famous 


Mfc k Riv and ne by 


Montana, 
the mises Rare. 
WAY. 


takes the ManirosBa to 
to the lakes and woods 
of the Northwest, Hel- 
ena Hot Springs and 
Broadwater Sanitari- 
um. 


The 
Home-Seeker 


Th 
Health-Seeker 


takes the ManrrTosa to 
the glorious opportuni- 
ties of the four new 
States. 


takes the MANITOBA to 
the Great Falls of the 
Missouri. 


takes the MANITOBA 
through the grandest 
scenery of America. 


takes the ManiTopa 
Palace, Dinin and 
Sleeping Car Line to 
Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, 
Montana and the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


Th 
Fortu ne-Seeker 
The 
Manufacturer 
The Tourist 


The Traveler 


The Teacher takes 


= 


the MANITOBA 
excursions from 
aul to Lake Minne- 
tonks, the Park Region 
the Great Lakes, thc 
Rockies, the Nationa 
Park, the Pacific Ocean, 

California and Alaska. 

Anyone will receive ma 
y books and guides of the 
regions reached by The 
= Paul, Minneapolis 
Manitoba Railway, 
by writing to F. I. 
hitney, G.P. &T, A. 

St. Paul, Minn. 





We herewith present you 
the valuable notice that we sel 
only first-class Sewing Machines 


the celebrated 
EL DREDGE DIAMOND 
SINGER, 
eumenitt y a & at retail in unoc- 
. Sent on trial if deste Pro- 


dealers. Circulars and informa- 
eat tose. J. G. GEITZ, Gen. West. Agent, 


1317 and {319 North Market Street, 
6 22 mention this paper ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ru DY. toe tue and GR 


cupied — 





& No. 
tA, Pa 





